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Vocational  rehabilitation  is  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  to  business  educators  because  many  returning 
veterans  will  undertake  business  training.  This  is 
ihe  fourth  article  in  a  series.  Authors  of  pre¬ 
viously  published  articles  in  the  series  were  Ham¬ 
den  L.  Forkner  (November,  1943),  Paul  S.  Lomax 
(December,  1943),  and  Harry  D.  Kitson  (January, 
1944). 

EHABILITATION  of  veterans  has  been 
one  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  since  its  organization 
as  the  Veterans  Bureau  in  1921.  At  that  time 
the  rehabilitation  activities  included  both  medi¬ 
cal  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  Vocational 
rehabilitation,  assumed  from  the  former  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  was  le¬ 
gally  completed  in  1928.  Medical  rehabilita¬ 
tion  was  continued  as  both  a  hospital  and  out¬ 
patient  service  to  veterans  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  No.  16,  78th  Congress,  making 
provision  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
veterans  disabled  in  the  present  war,  was  ap¬ 
proved  on  March  24,  1943.  The  Law  places 
responsibility  for  its  administration  on  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Since  its  enactment, 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  set  up  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  has  developed  plans  and  poli¬ 
cies  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Many  of  the  officers  of  the  present  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  were  selected  from 
among  those  who  had  worked  in  the  previous 


program.  Thus,  much  of  the  experience  gained 
in  the  previous  program  has  been  used  directly 
in  formulating  the  organization,  plans,  and 
policies  for  the  present  program.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  many  of  the  unhappy  circumstances 
and  errors  which  arose  in  the  last  program  will 
be  avoided  in  the  present  one. 

Provisions  of  the  Law 

Under  the  existing  law,  only  persons  who 
meet  the  following  requirements  are  eligible 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  benefits: 

1.  They  must  have  been  in  active  military  or  naval 
service  after  December  6,  1941,  and  during  the 
present  war. 

2.  They  must  be  honorably  discharged. 

3.  They  must  have  a  disability  incurred  in  or 
aggravated  by  such  _  service,  for  which  a  pension 
is  payable  under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration. 

4.  They  must  be  in  need  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  such  disability. 

The  purpose  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  as 
administered  by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
is  to  restore  employability  which  has  been  lost 
by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due  to  a  disability  in¬ 
curred  in  or  aggravated  by  military  or  naval 
service.  Benefits  are  not  automatic,  but  must 
be  applied  for. 

After  a  veteran  is  determined  to  be  in  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  is  entered  into 
training,  his  disability  pension,  if  not  already 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SERVICEMEN’S  AID  ACT  OF  1944 

(The  Clark  Bill,  S.1767,  passed  by  The  Senate  49-0) 


We  are  indebted  to  the  National  Council 
of  (Private)  Business  Schools  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  of  the  Clark  Bill.  This  bill 
and  The  Rankin  Bill,  H.  R.  4357,  were  iden¬ 
tical  when  introduced.  The  Rankin  Bill  is 
still  in  committee  at  this  writing. 

This  bill  is  divided  into  six  main  titles  and 
subdivided  into  sixteen  chapters.  The  part  which 
is  of  interest  to  schools  is  Title  II  (Chapter 
IV),  entitled  "Education  of  Veterans.”  The 
principal  items  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

i 

1.  who  Shall  Administer  the  Program.  The  entire 
educational  program  as  contemplated  in  this 
Act  will  be  administered  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  Veterans’  Affairs  through  a  "Director 
of  Servicemen’s  Education  and  Training.’’ 

An  Advisory  Council.  An  advisory  council  of 
!  fourteen  members  will  be  created,  who  will 
"aid  and  advise  with  the  Administrator."  ’This 
advisory  council  will  consist  of: 

(a)  'The  six  following  ex-officio  members: 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs, 

I  Chairman;  'The  Secretary  of  War;  The 

I  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  'ITie  Secretary  of 

I  Agriculture;  The  Federal  Security  Ad- 

I  ministrator;  and  'The  U.  S.  Commis- 

I  sioner  of  Education;  and 

I  (b)  Eight  additional  representatives  of  the 

I  public  "who  shall  be  recognized  lead- 

I  ers  in  the  fields  of  education,  labor,  ag- 

I  riculture,  and  industry.”  These  eight 

additional  representatives  will  be  ap- 
I  pointed  by  the  President  on  the  recom- 

I  mendation  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet¬ 

erans’  Affairs. 

2.  Who  is  Eligible  for  Training.  Any  person  who 
has  had  six  months  or  more  of  active  service 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S.,  on  or  after 
September  16,  1940,  and  has  "not  been  dis¬ 
honorably  discharged.” 

3.  Time  of  Training.  Training  must  begin  not 
!  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  discharge. 


or  two  years  after  termination  of  the  present 
war,  whichever  is  later,  and  must  be  concluded 
prior  to  seven  years  after  termination  of  the 
present  war. 

4.  Place  of  Training.  Any  approved  school  (lo¬ 
cated  in  any  state)  may  be  selected  by  trainee, 
provided  that  the  school  will  accept  the  trainee 
as  a  student. 

5.  Length  of  Training  Period.  All  eligible  for 
training  are  entitled  to  at  least  one  year  (or 
the  equivalent  thereof  in  continuous  part-time 
study)  unless  course  selected  requires  less  than 
one  year  to  complete.  Additional  training  up 
to  the  amount  of  time  equal  to  the  total  period 
of  active  service  may  be  secured  (a  maximum 
being  three  additional  years)  provided  the 
trainee’s  record  is  good,  and  he  meets  cer¬ 
tain  requirements  of  the  Administrator. 

6.  Tuition.  Government  will  pay  to  the  school  all 
tuition,  laboratory,  library,  health,  infirmary 
and  other  similar  fees  and  charges,  up  to  $500 
per  ordinary  school  year.  (Board,  lodging  or 
other  living  expenses  are  not  to  be  included 
under  this  item.) 

7.  Subsistence  Allowance.  Every  trainee  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  subsistence  allowance  of 
$50  per  month,  or  $75  per  month  if  he  has 
any  dependents. 

8.  Approval  of  Schools.  All  types  of  schools,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private,  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
training  program.  Schools  must  be  approved 
by  one  of  the  two  following  agencies,  on  the 
basis  of  standards  established  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator: 

(a)  ’The  State  Department  of  Education  in 
the  state  wherein  the  school  is  located, 
or 

(b)  A  special  state  board  in  lieu  thereof 
(in  cases  where  the  state  educational 
agency  is  not  representative  of  all  the 
schools  eligible  for  approval  under  the 
Act). 
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$80  a  month,  is  increased  to  that  amount  if 
he  is  single,  and  to  $90  a  month  if  he  is  mar¬ 
ried.  Additional  allowances  of  $5  a  month 
for  each  dependent  child  and  $10  a  month  for 
each  dependent  parent  are  also  given  him. 

In  order  to  assure  ample  time  for  adjustment 
in  a  gainful  occupation  and  opportunity  to  re¬ 
gain  lost  earning  power,  the  increased  pension 
is  payable  for  a  period  of  two  months  after 
the  veteran’s  employability  is  established  and 
his  training  program  terminated. 

Either  institutional  training  or  on-the-job 
training  or  a  combination  of  both  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  will  set  up  its  own  train¬ 
ing  facilities.  The  facilities  of  recognized 
schools,  colleges,  universities  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  both  public  and  private,  are  being  used 
in  affording  institutional  training  to  veterans 
whose  backgrounds  of  education  and  experience 
indicate  that  their  rehabilitation  into  employ¬ 
ment  can  beet  be  accomplished  through  this 
means.  In  other  instances,  vocational  training 
is  being  afforded  on  the  job  in  well-established 
business  and  industrial  establishments. 

The  law  provides  that  no  course  of  training 
in  excess  of  a  period  of  four  years  shall  be 
approved  and  that  all  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  must  cease  within  six  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  present  conflict. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  conduct  and  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  persons  who  are  following  courses  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  The  Act  also  au¬ 
thorizes  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  be 
used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans,  not  exceeding  $100  in  any  case, 
to  persons  commencing  or  undertaking  a  course 
of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Following  the  determination  of  need  for  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation,  a  specific  occupation  is 
selected  jointly  by  the  veteran  and  his  advisers. 
In  each  case,  the  occupation  selected  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  individual  veteran’s  education, 
previous  vocational  experience,  personal  desires, 
personal  aptitudes  as  determined  by  tests,  and 
present  disability.  The  rehabilitation  program 
contemplates  training  that  will  provide  a  well- 
rounded  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  perform 
all  the  essential  skills,  job  operations,  work 
tasks,  and  processes  which  constitute  the  occu¬ 
pation. 


The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
The  functions  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service  have  been  assigned  to  three  divi¬ 
sions: 

The  Vocational  Advisement  Division 
The  Training-into-Employment  Division 
The  Research  Division 

The  purpose  of  the  Advisement  Division  is 
to  aid  and  guide  the  disabled  veteran  in  the 
selection  of  a  course  of  training  to  restore  em¬ 
ployability.  The  veteran  must  be  trained  for 
a  job  that  is  existent  in  the  community  in  which 
he  expects  to  reside,  for  which  he  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  within  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years, 
and  which  is  suitable  to  his  education  and  pre¬ 
vious  occupational  experience  as  well  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  wishes,  aptitudes,  and  present  disability. 
A  staff  of  specially  trained  advisers  is  available 
for  advisement  service.  Approved  techniques 
of  interviewing  and  testing  are  used. 

The  Training-into-Employment  Division  is 
responsible  for  prescribing  the  course  of  train¬ 
ing,  providing  training  facilities,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  necessary  supervision  of  the  veteran 
while  he  is  in  training  to  insure  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  employability  so  that  he  may  be  gain¬ 
fully  employed  upon  the  completion  of  his 
training.  To  carry  out  these  responsibilities, 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  training  officers 
will  be  provided  so  that  each  rehabilitant  will 
have  a  degree  of  personal  attention  throughout 
his  training  program. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Research  Division 
includes  public  relations  and  the  making  of 
studies  and  investigations  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  preparation  of  reports  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons. 

In  order  to  make  the  benefits  more  readily 
available  to  all  veterans  entitled  to  them,  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  has  been  de¬ 
centralized  to  fifty-two  regional  offices  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  throughout  the  United 
States.  Each  state,  except  Delaware,  has  one 
or  more  offices.  The  planning  and  control 
features  of  the  program  are  retained  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  in  Washington,  but  the  actual  ad¬ 
visement  and  training  activities  take  place  in 
the  field  offices.  As  the  need  arises,  regional 
offices  will  establish  other  centers  for  the  ad¬ 
visement  and  training  activities  in  order  to  elim¬ 
inate  travel  and  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  disabled  veteran. 

There  is  established  in  each  regional  office  a 
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vocational  rehabilitation  division  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  vocational  rehabilitation  officer  who 
is  responsible  to  the  manager  of  the  regional 
office.  The  duties  of  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  division  include  the  following: 

1.  Aiding  and  guiding  the  disabled  veteran  in  the 
election  of  the  occupation  to  be  trained  for  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  policies  and  procedures  established 
by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

2.  Prescribing  a  course  of  training  and  preparing 
a  training  program  for  each  person. 

3.  Making  contracts  for  training  with  institutions 
and  less  formal  arrangements  with  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments. 

4.  Inducting  the  veteran  into  the  training  facility. 

5.  Maintaining  necessary  supervision  of  the  trainee 
while  following  his  course  of  instruction. 

6.  Providing  ways  and  means  of  placing  the  dis¬ 
abled  veteran  into  employment  upon  completion  of 
his  training  program. 

In  addition  to  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
officer,  each  regional  office  has  advisers,  train¬ 
ing  officers,  and  a  registrar.  The  registrar  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  individual  case  records  and 
other  office  details  of  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program. 

Training  Responsibilities 

Responsibility  for  the  disabled  veteran  fol¬ 
lowing  the  determination  of  his  occupational 
objective  by  a  vocational  adviser  is  assumed  by 
training  officers  who  operate  under  policies  and 
directions  issued  by  the  Central  Office  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Specifically,  these  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Entering  into  contracts  with  accredited  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  order  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
training,  the  Veterans  Administration  enters 
into  contracts  with  institutions  whereby  the  in¬ 
stitutions  furnish  the  training,  including  in¬ 
struction,  books,  equipment,  and  supplies  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  courses  of  study  contracted  for. 
In  making  these  contracts,  the  institution 
agrees  to  provide  a  course  of  study  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  veteran  employable  in  the 
occupation  which  is  the  objective  of  the  train¬ 
ing.  After  the  contract  is  made,  any  number 
of  trainees  having  the  occupational  objective 
specified  may  be  entered  in  the  institution. 

When  an  institution  contracts  to  provide 
training  for  a  specific  occupation,  such  as  sec¬ 
retary,  it  is  expected  that  regular  courses  of 
study  and  curricula  will  be  utilized.  If  an  in¬ 
stitution  has  a  regular  curriculum  designed  to 
prepare  high  school  teachers  to  teach  certain 
subjects,  such  as  business,  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 


ministration  will  contract  to  use  that  course  of  I 
study  for  the  training  of  disabled  veterans  who  I  ce 
have  the  occupational  objective  of  teaching  ,  rii 
business  subjects  in  high  school.  1  in 

An  institution  is  not  expected  to  furnish  free  ! 
service  to  disabled  veterans.  On  the  other  |  pi 
hand,  the  Veterans  Administration  will  not  be  cl 
exploited.  The  Veterans  Administration  ex-  i  oi 
pects  to  pay  not  in  excess  of  the  regular  fees  tc 

and  charges  that  an  institution  requires  of  reg-  A 

ular  students  enrolled  in  a  similar  course.  In  b 

addition,  the  institution  furnishes  for  the  use  p 

of  the  veteran  on  a  rental  basis  the  necessary  o 
books,  equipment,  and  supplies,  for  which  a  '  rr 
fair  charge  may  be  made.  j  ti 

2.  Making  agreements  for  on-the-job  train-  |  ii 
ing.  When  training  on  the  job  is  deemed  ad-  j’  j( 
visable  for  a  veteran,  a  training  facility — a  busi-  a 
ness  or  industrial  establishment — is  located  and  o 
arrangements  are  made  by  training  officers  for  f 
placing  the  veteran  into  the  establishment  for  ]  a 
training  on  the  job.  In  making  these  arrange-  i  C 
ments,  consideration  is  given  to  the  following  \ 
factors:  .  j  / 

a.  The  establishment  must  have  adequate  space,  i  S 

equipment,  instructional  material,  and  instructional  |  $ 
personnel  for  the  desired  training.  j  ^ 

b.  The  management  must  be  willing  to  give  com-  ’  j 

plete  training  in  the  various  parts  of  the  approved  .  . 
training  program  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  J 
particular  veteran.  i 

c.  There  must  be  an  expressed  intention  to  co-  \ 
operate  with  the  Veterans  Administration  in  the  ' 
supervision  of  the  trainee,  including  the  execution 
of  report  forms  covering  the  trainee’s  attendance, 
performance,  and  progress. 

G)mpensation  may  or  may  not  be  paid  by  the  ' 
establishment  to  the  trainee.  If  compensation  I 
is  paid  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  report  of  | 
such  amounts  must  be  made  to  the  Veterans  j 
Administration  as  required  by  law.  To  avoid 
a  situation  in  which  it  may  be  more  attractive  i. 
economically  to  remain  in  training  than  to  be  \ 
declared  rehabilitated  into  employment,  it  is  not  ' 
permissible  for  the  combined  wage  and  pen-  j 
sion  to  exceed  the  minimum  entrance  wage  paid 
by  the  employer  in  such  a  position. 

3.  Preparing  individual  training  programs 
for  each  veteran  after  completion  of  his  advise¬ 
ment.  Following  the  determination  of  an  occu-  | 
pational  objective,  a  training  program  for  each  : 
veteran  is  worked  out  which  is  designed  to  re-  j 
store  his  employability  in  the  occupation  de-  | 
termined  upon.  This  includes  courses  of  study,  - 
individual  subjects,  job  operations  and  proc- 
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esses,  skills,  and  knowledges  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cessful  employment  in  the  occupation.  Va¬ 
rious  subjects  and  standards  to  be  achieved  are 
included  in  this  phase  of  the  program. 

4.  Entering  the  veteran  into  training.  The 
process  of  entering  a  veteran  into  training  in¬ 
cludes  the  selection  of  the  training  institution 
or  business  establishment  where  the  training  is 
to  be  given.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  train  the  veteran  near  his 
home  and  in  the  occupation  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  employed.  If  a  satisfactory  course 
of  training  is  not  available  at  home,  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  to  send  him  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  provides  a  satisfactory  program.  An 
index  is  prepared  showing  the  employment  ob¬ 
jectives  for  which  satisfactory  training  is  avail¬ 
able  in  each  training  facility,  *and  the  number 
of  veterans  that  can  be  properly  accommodated 
for  each  objective.  The  occupational  groups 
and  divisions  set  forth  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Supervising  the  veteran  throughout  his 
training.  In  order  to  give  the  veteran  such  per¬ 
sonal  attention  and  assistance  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  his 
training  program,  close  supervision  of  his  work 
in  institutions  and  on  the  job  is  maintained. 
Training  officers  assigned  to  supervision  keep 


records  of  the  trainee’s  attendance,  perform¬ 
ance,  and  progress. 

6.  Developing  opportunities  for  employment. 
It  is  considered  that  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  veteran  is  best  demonstrated  when 
the  rehabilitated  veteran  shows  the  ability  to 
hold  a  job.  Accordingly,  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  endeavor  to  place  him  into  a 
gainful  employment  following  completion  of 
his  training.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
training  division  to  see  that  the  disabled  veter¬ 
an  becomes  satisfactorily  employed  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  for  which  he  has  been  trained.  Con¬ 
sequently,  contacts  must  be  maintained  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  other 
placement  agencies  as  well  as  with  employers. 

For  supervisory  purposes,  four  general  oc¬ 
cupational  fields  of  training  are  recognized. 
These  include  trade  and  industrial,  agricultural, 
professional,  and  business.  Business  includes 
executive,  clerical  and  sales  positions.  Special 
supervisors  are  responsible  for  the  training 
programs  in  each  of  these  fields. 

In  addition,  particular  attention  is  given  to 
training  programs  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing.  Special  consideration  is 
being  given  to  training  for  Civil  Service  posi¬ 
tions  in  all  Federal  departments  by  training  on 
the  job  within  each  such  department. 


National  Catholic  High  School 
Typing  Contest  Results 

I  piFTY-ONE  Catholic  high  schools  with  a  total 
1  of  2,350  contestants  (ten  more  schools  and  300 
I  more  pupils  than  last  year)  participated  in  the 
,  tM’elfth  annual  typing  contest  sponsored  by  the 
j  National  Catholic  High  School  Typists  Associa- 
j  tion  in  March.  Championship  trophies  were 
I  awarded  on  the  basis  of  medium  scores. 

I  Mount  St.  Scholastica  Academy,  Atchison, 
I  Kansas,  won  first  place  in  Class  A  in  both  the 
j  Amateur  and  Novice  Divisions.  Our  Lady  of  the 

I  Lake  High  School,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  won  first 
place  in  the  Novice  Division,  Class  B;  and  Trin¬ 
ity  High  School,  River  Forest,  Illinois,  won  first 
in  the  Amateur  Division  in  this  class. 

Individual  first-place  winners  were  Barbara 
Thompson,  Mt.  St.  Scholastica  Academy  (76 
w.p.m.  for  10  minutes  with  100  per  cent  ac- 
i  curacy);  Helen  Kaufman,  of  the  same  school; 

I  Henrietta  Roddy,  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  High 
School;  and  Marjorie  Holleck,  Trinity  High 
School. 

MAY.  1944 


Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
Elects  New  Officers 

YHE  American  Association  of  Junior  Col¬ 
leges,  at  its  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  held 
in  Cincinnati,  elected  the  following  officers. 

President:  Roy  W.  Goddard,  Dean,  Rochester 
(Minnesota)  Junior  College. 

Vice-president:  Anne  D.  McLaughlin,  Registrar, 
Georgetown  Visitation  Junior  College,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Executive  Secretary:  Walter  Crosby  Hells,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Convention  Secretary:  Theodore  H.  Wilson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Baltimore  Junior  College,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land. 

Executive  Committee:  Jesse  P.  Bogue  (retiring 
president)  Green  Mountain  Junior  College,  Poult- 
ney,  Vermont;  David  B.  Pugh,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College. 

Headquarters  of  the  Association  are  located  at 
1201  Nineteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Somebody  Ought  to  Tell  Us  These  Things 


M.  EMILY  GREENAWAY 


Miss  Greenaway,  formerly  a  teacher  and  now  a  purchasing  agent,  describes  many 
stenographic  short  cuts  that  teachers  will  wish  to  pass  along  to  students.  For  other 
“Summer  Weeding,”  by  Dr.  Marjorie  Hunsinger,  in  the  April 
B.E.W.  We  hope  that  during  the  coming  vacation  period  many  business  teachers, 
as  well  as  their  students,  will  try  these  suggestions  in  office  jobs  and  gather  new  ones. 


YOU  can  take  the  schoolteacher  out  of  teach¬ 
ing,  but  you  can’t  take  teaching  out  of  the 
schoolteacher. 

It  is  almost  a  year  since  I  scaled  the  wall 
that  encircles  the  pleasant  field  of  pedagogy  and 
dived  into  the  cold  sea  of  business,  holding 
before  me  as  my  life-preserver  the  inflated 
title — Director  of  Purchases  in  Charge  of  Pro¬ 
curement  of  Priorities  and  Materials — with 
which  I  had  been  equipped  to  give  me  the 
courage  to  take  the  plunge. 

Even  during  those  first  hectic  weeks,  when 
every  day  some  new  wave  of  experience  broke 
over  my  struggling  head  and  threatened  to 
drown  me,  I  kept  watching  for  this  or  that 
about  office  procedure  to  take  back  to  my 
secretarial-practice  classes.  My  mind  auto¬ 
matically  notes  little  "tricks  of  the  trade”  that 
I  wish  I  had  known  about  when  I  was  teach¬ 
ing. 

There  is,  for  example,  this  matter  of  carbon 
copies.  I  believe  it  is  customary  in  most  classes 
to  train  the  pupils  to  produce  an  original  and 
one  or  two  carbon  copies,  clean  and  readable. 
But  when  the  pupils  go  out  into  business  of¬ 
fices,  they  are  going  to  find  that  they  will  be 
expected  to  type  from  six  to  ten  copies  at 
one  time.  Many  copies  are  not  the  exception 
any  more;  they  are  the  general  rule.  Govern¬ 
ment  forms  of  one  kind  or  another  are  daily 
routine  in  most  offices  today,  and  they  must 
be  filled  out  in  quintuplicate. 

Unless  the  pupil  has  actual  practice  in  pro¬ 
ducing  eight  or  ten  clean-cut  legible  copies,  he 
will  not  realize  that  the  touch  must  be  sharper 
and  a  little  harder  than  usual;  that  he  must 
release  the  paper  tension  lever  while  inserting 
the  pile  of  papers  and  carbon  behind  the  roll; 
•that  he  must  hold  firmly  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
papers  while  rolling  them  into  place  so  that  the 
ink  on  the  carbon  will  not  smudge;  and  that 
the  ratchet  must  be  released  when  rolling  back¬ 
ward  or  forward,  to  prevent  tlie  pressure  of 


carbon  against  paper  making  "trees”  on  the 
carbon  copies.  The  touch  should  be  a  little 
slower,  not  only  because  the  pupil  is  striking 
harder  but  also  because  accuracy  is  even  more 
important  than  usual.  Erasing  is  extremely 
tedious  when  one  is  typing  several  copies. 

Only  much  conscientious  practice  will  assure 
the  ability  to  produce  a  ninth  or  tenth  copy 
that  is  clear  and  easy  to  read,  particularly  where 
figures  are  concerned.  More  about  them  later; 
right  now  I  want  to  mention  the  correct  way 
of  producing  clean  erasures  on  multiple  copies. 

How  to  Erase  Cleanly 

In  erasing  the  original,  a  card  or  blotter  must 
be  placed  between  the  original  and  the  first 
sheet  of  carbon.  To  erase  the  first  copy,  the 
protecting  card  must  be  placed  between  that 
copy  and  the  second  sheet  of  carbon.  If  the 
card  is  put  under  the  carbon,  instead  of  over 
it,  the  copy  beneath  will,  of  course,  still  be 
protected  from  smudges,  but  the  carbon  will  be 
worn  off  the  carbon  paper  wherever  an  erasure 
is  made.  Erasing  on  carbon  copies  requires 
patience,  because  the  carbon  ink  will  smudge, 
and  the  smudge  must  be  thoroughly  erased 
away  if  the  newly  struck  letters  or  figures  arc 
to  be  legible. 

Training  in  making  clean  erasures  is  very 
important.  Many  teachers  look  upon  this  idea 
as  heresy,  feeling  that  when  the  eraser  is  near 
the  hand,  the  need  for  accuracy  slips  from  the 
mind. 

The  need  to  change  a  letter  or  a  figure  is 
bound  to  come  up  many  times  during  an  or¬ 
dinary  day’s  typing.  Unless  the  pupil  has  been 
taught  to  bear  down  lightly  on  the  eraser;  to 
rub  with  the  grain  of  the  paper,  using  a  quick, 
light  movement;  to  erase  the  complete  word 
until  it  has  disappeared  absolutely,  with  no  lit¬ 
tle  tell-tale  shadows  lurking  to  form  a  fuzzy 
outline  when  the  word  is  retyped;  to  use  a 
hard  rubber  eraser  for  the  original  copy  and  a 
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I  soft  rubber  eraser  for  the  carbon  copies;  to 
I  clean  his  eraser  frequently  by  rubbing  it  across 
:  the  under  surface  of  his  desk — and  unless  he 
)  has  had  enough  practice  in  erasing  to  do  it 
1  skillfully,  his  first  few  weeks  in  an  office  are 
:  going  to  be  scarred  with  frowns  and  exasper- 
i  ated  criticisms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher 
■  will,  of  course,  warn  the  pupil  over  and  over 
f  again  against  the  bad  habit  of  erasing. 

! 

j  Errors  Make  More  Errors 

"Erasing,  erasing,  erasing,”  I  heard  one  of 
I  our  office  managers  mutter  the  other  day.  "I 

I  wish  erasers  had  never  been  invented.”  He 
had  just  had  the  unpleasant  experience  of  re¬ 
commending  the  dismissal  of  one  of  the  office 
^  girls.  She  had  been  in  charge  of  the  ”Out 
I  Book.” 

1  We  had  made  a  delivery  of  an  order  for 

1  2,750  precision  parts.  The  shipping  clerk  had 
counted  out  the  pieces  and  made  his  notation 
on  a  cardboard  tag.  In  copying  the  notation 
into  the  Out  Book,  this  girl  had  written  2,570 
pieces,  noticed  her  error,  and  erased  that  figure, 
leaving  an  obvious  erasure,  and  had  written 

1  2,750  over  the  roughened,  smudged  spot.  A 
few  days  later  we  received  a  telephone  call 
from  our  customer  saying  that  only  2,250 
i  pieces  had  been  received  instead  of  2,750. 
f  Since  the  shipping  clerk’s  tag  is  destroyed  as 
I  soon  as  the  record  of  the  shipment  had  been 
I  copied  in  the  Out  Book,  our  only  record  was  this 
;  page  in  the  Out  Book  with  the  original  figure 
I  obliterated  and  another  figure  written  in.  Nat- 
j  urally,  we  ccxild  not  use  that  for  proof  of  de- 
1  livery,  so  we  had  to  accept  the  customer’s 
I  count,  set  up  the  job  again — two  hours’  work 
I  —and  run  off  another  500  pieces. 

1  The  whole  situation  annoyed  and  embar- 
1  rassed  our  office  manager,  and  in  that  mood 
I  he  began  to  go  through  the  girl’s  recordings 
in  the  Out  B(X)k.  He  found  page  after  page 
■  with  similar  erasures  and  rewritten  figures — 
I  every  one  of  them  a  potential  cause  of  money 
*  i  loss  or  good-will  loss.  She  got  her  ’’release” 
and  her  check  for  the  week’s  work  that  day  at 
'  quitting  time. 

5  To  paraphrase  Laertes’  advice  to  Polonius, 
i  !  "Beware  of  entrance  into  erasing,  but  being  in 
^  it,  bear  it  that  the  examiner  be  fooled.” 

*  I  A  fair  amount  of  time  is  ordinarily  devoted 
y  I  in  the  typewriting  classroom  to  acquainting 
*  I  the  fingers  of  the  typists  with  the  positions  of 
*  I  the  figure  keys,  but  complete  mastery  of  the 


ten  digits  is  of  utmost  importance  in  these  days 
of  voluminous  correspondence,  contracts,  and 
forms,  when  everything  is  referred  to  by  serial 
numbers. 

To  cull  a  few  from  my  own  work,  we  get 
Order  #67831-A;  Requisition  #233176; 
Part  #ES  79234578;  Reference  #8990532; 
or  CMP  Allotment  #W-8,  PR  AA-1,  USA 
6:60,  Proj.  42-02,  SP  9790-2,  Base  166921. 

A  letter  misstruck  in  typing  a  word  is  just 
a  typographical  error.  Usually  the  meaning  is 
not  affected.  But  a  figure  misstruck  in  a  con¬ 
tract  number,  a  serial  number,  a  reference  num¬ 
ber,  or  an  amount  is  a  serious  mistake  and 
might  lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 

If  the  typist  is  ’’digit  perfect,”  she  strikes 
numerals  with  the  same  sure,  quick  touch  as 
she  strikes  letters,  and  her  carbon  copies  are 
clean-cut  and  easy  to  read.  If  she  isn’t  sure 
of  herself  on  the  numerals,  she  is  likely  to 
lighten  her  touch  unconsciously  as  she  hesitat¬ 
ingly  strikes  the  figure  keys,  and  the  figures 
on  her  carbon  copies  will  be  hazy.  Often  in 
my  own  work,  I  have  to  telephone,  sometimes 
over  long  distance,  to  inquire  what  a  figure 
in  a  part  number  is  supposed  to  be. 

Paradoxically,  the  corollary  to  the  rule  that 
the  typist  must  be  trained  through  careful 
practice  to  the  point  where  she  is  a  master 
of  the  typewriter  keyboard  and  types  with 
sureness  and  accuracy  is  that  she  must  also 
be  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  checking  her  work  after  she  has  com¬ 
pleted  it — particularly  if  she  is  working  with 
figures — that  she  will  feel  Dire  Consequences 
touching  her  on  the  shoulder  if  she  ever  hands 
a  typed  sheet  to  her  employer  without  first 
checking  it  carefully. 

What  a  Decimal  Can  Do 
It  is  easy  to  type  56788  for  56678,  and  there 
is  no  ’’motor  reaction”  to  warn  you  that  you 
have  typed  the  wrong  combination  as  there  is 
if  you  type  Yours  turly  for  Yours  truly.  One 
example  of  failure  to  check  was  brought  to 
my  attention  recently.  We  had  shipped  5,000 
pieces  of  Part  #156515  at  $.115  each.  'The 
young  man  who  figures  the  invoices  wrote  in 
the  correct  extension,  $575.00.  When  the  bill¬ 
ing  clerk  typed  the  invoice,  her  finger  slipped 
on  the  decimal  tabulator,  and  .she  typed  in 
the  price  per  piece  as  $1.15.  She  didn’t  bother 
to  check  the  extension,  but  accepted  the  figure 
written  in,  $575.00.  The  invoice  was  returned 


to  US  with  a  notation,  "Wrong  extension. 
Should  be  $5,750.00.” 

To  correct  this  bit  of  confusion  took  the  time 
of  three  more  people:  one  to  look  up  the  orig¬ 
inal  order;  one  to  refigure  the  bill  and  find 
out  what  the  error  was;  and  one  to  write 
a  letter  explaining  that  the  price  per  piece  was 
in  error,  not  the  extension.  Then  the  same 
billing  clerk  had  to  retype  the  invoice  in  quad¬ 
ruplicate,  marking  it  "Corrected  Invoice.”  She 
could  have  checked  the  price  and  extension 
in  half  a  minute  at  the  time  she  typed  the 
bill. 


Tricks  to  Teach  Typists 

Another  skill  that  should  be  trained  into  the 
typist  is  the  ability  to  type  on  lines,  not  only 
on  the  original  but  right  on  the  line  on  every 
copy  down  to  the  last  one.  Government  forms 
and  questionnaires,  requiring  five  copies  usu¬ 
ally,  necessitate  typing  on  lines  that  are  printed 
very  close  together.  If  the  typist  doesn’t  hit 
plumb  on  the  line,  not  only  on  his  original  copy 
but  on  all  the  carbon  copies  as  well,  he  will  find 
the  replies  to  questions  either  running  into 
each  other  and  causing  confusion  or  lost  in 
the  printed  material  giving  directions  for  the 
preceding  or  subsequent  question.  In  these 
days  of  paper  shortage.  Government  and  busi¬ 
ness  are  trying  to  make  their  report  forms 
no  longer  than  both  sides  of  one  sheet  of 
paper,  and  therefore  are  having  the  questions 
printed  single-spaced,  with  no  room  between 
the  lines.  The  matter  of  adjusting  the  roller, 
after  releasing  the  ratchet,  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  type  will  strike  true  as  a  die  on  the 
line  is  simply  a  matter  of  much  practice. 

Incidentally,  it  would  be  well  to  give  the 
pupils  practice  in  turning  the  sheets  of  paper 
and  typing  on  the  backs  while  producing  half 
a  dozen  or  more  copies  at  one  typing,  so  that 
they  may  go  through  the  stage  of  having  the 
copies  all  smudged  while  they  are  still  in  school 
and  not  during  those  first  critical  days  in  the 
office  when  they  are  making  some  kind  of  im¬ 
pression  on  their  employers. 

Forms  and  questionnaires  are  being  printed 
too  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  comfort 
these  days,  so  it  is  wise  to  train  pupils  to  ad¬ 
just  the  paper  fingers  to  the  point  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good.  If  the  typing  must 
be  done  clear  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  hold  the 
paper  straight  and  firm  with  the  left  hand  and 


type  the  last  line  or  two  with  the  right  hand. 

A  device  that  will  help  to  keep  many  copies 
straight  while  they  are  going  into  the  type¬ 
writer  is  a  trough  made  by  folding  lengthwise 
a  strip  of  paper  8 1/2  inches  long  and  2  inches 
wide  and  making  a  sharp  crease.  Insert  the 
tops  of  the  papers  and  carbons  into  this  trough 
before  putting  them  into  the  typewriter.  The 
trough  will  catch  in  the  space  behind  the 
roller  and  will  hold  the  papers  while  they  are 
being  rolled  in. 

If  I  were  teaching  again,  I  should  send  to 
the  Library  Bureau  for  sample  cards  giving  the 
alphabet  in  "library  printing”;  and  I  should 
see  that  my  pupils  practiced  copying  by  hand 
those  neat,  compact  little  letters  that  are  used 
by  librarians  on  catalogue  cards.  Some  forms 
have  so  little  space  for  typing  in  answers  that 
it  is  easier  and  more  efficient  to  fill  them  in 
by  hand,  but  the  ordinary  pupil’s  printing  looks 
amateurish,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Another  little  trick  that  every  typist  should 
know  concerns  the  typing  of  envelopes.  Open 
the  flap  of  an  envelope  before  inserting  it  into 
the  typewriter,  and  then  tuck  the  point  of  the 
flap  as  far  as  it  will  go  easily  behind  the  roller 
so  that  the  flap  will  pull  the  envelope  after  it 
as  it  is  rolled  in.  The  envelope  with  the  flap 
behind  it  makes  too  bulky  a  w’riting  surface 
for  clean-cut  typing  of  addresses. 


The  Boss  Has  His  Rights  I 

Pupils  should  be  warned  that  the  boss,  like  1 
the  King,  can  do  no  wrong.  No  doubt  they  I 
have  been  taught  in  shorthand  and  secretarial  | 
practice  and  English  classes  that  "Dear  Sirs”  is  I 
obsolete;  that  "thanking  you  for  past  favors  ; 
and  awaiting  your  further  communication,”  ! 
went  out  with  the  quill  pen;  and  that  "at-  j 
tached  herewith  please  find”  is  out  of  date.  1 
But  if  the  boss  wants  to  dictate  those  old-  j 
fashioned  phrases,  the  smart  stenographer  will  I 
take  them  down  in  her  shorthand  pad  without  I 
blinking  and  type  them  out  with  not  even  a 
trace  of  a  supercilious  smile. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  pupil  going  out 
from  school  needs  advice  about  her  first  job, 
particularly  with  regard  to  her  rights  and  re-  f 
sponsibilities  under  Government  regulations. 
The  conscientious  teacher  will,  no  doubt,  ac¬ 
quaint  the  commercial  pupils  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  in  regard  to  hours  and 
wages;  the  need  for  "availability  releases”  bc- 
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fore  changing  jobs ;  the  services  that  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  stands  ready  to  ren¬ 
der  to  help  seekers  to  find  the  right  jobs;  and 
the  work  of  the  Fair  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  arbitrating  disputes 
and  helping  workers  to  get  a  fair  deal. 

The  girl  going  out  for  an  office  job  should 
certainly  know  that  one  can  no  longer  flit 
from  job  to  job,  tasting  the  nectar  of  this 
one  and  that  one.  Once  she  has  taken  an  es¬ 
sential  job,  she  must  keep  it  and  not  make  a 
change,  as  long  as  the  work  is  essential,  the 
wage  and  hours  legal,  and  she  has  no  just 
basis  for  demanding  a  "release.”  Therefore, 
it  has  become  exceedingly  important  to  choose 
the  first  job  cautiously. 

Too  few  high  school  pupils  seem  to  realize 
how  many  different  kinds  of  office  work  there 
are.  A  study  of  the  Civil  Service  announce¬ 
ments  of  examinations,  the  Help  Wanted  col¬ 
umns  in  newspapers,  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  lists,  and  the  lists  of  other  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  will  give  a  picture  of  how 
office  work  is  broken  down:  secretarial  work, 
stenographic  work,  typing,  billing,  filing,  dupli¬ 
cating  machine  operation,  etc. 

Many  high  school  girls  think  that,  since  they 
have  had  shorthand  and  typewriting,  they  are 
secretaries.  I  used  to  strive  mightily  against 
this  misconception  when  I  was  teaching,  but 
now  I  am  beginning  to  realize  that  it  doesn’t 
really  matter  in  the  long  run,  for  no  matter 
what  one’s  title  is  when  he  starts  a  job,  he  is 
likely  to  find  himself  doing  everything  under 
the  sun,  or  more  accurately  under  the  indirect 
lighting  system,  in  addition  to  the  work  he  is 
expected  to  do. 

I,  a  purchasing  agent  (I’ve  lost  my  long  title 
bit  by  bit  like  a  tadpole),  am  finding  myself 
with  a  finger  in  the  pie  in  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment,  in  the  billing  department,  in 
the  correspondence  department,  and  in 
the  advertising  department;  and  I’ve  even 
taken  my  briefcase  and  samples  in  hand 
and  tried  selling  now  and  then  in  a  spot  where 
I  seemed  to  be  the  logical  one  to  send. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  would 
be  telling  my  secretarial-practice  girls  now  if 
I  were  back  in  the  classroom.  Every  now 
and  then  I  see  some  girl  upset  because  of  some¬ 
thing  she  didn’t  know  about,  and  I  seem  to  hear 
some  former  pupil  of  mine  saying  reproach¬ 
fully,  "Somebody  ought  to  tell  us  these  things 
in  school.” 


Two  New  Chapters  of  Pi  Omega  Pi 

ywo  NEW  chapters  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  national 
honorary  scholastic  fraternity  in  business  educa¬ 
tion,  have  been  installed  recently.  Beta  Kappa 
Chapter  at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College, 
Greenville,  North  Carolina,  and  Beta  Lambda 
Chapter  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  Shippens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

Beta  Kappa  Chapter  was  installed  on  February 
12,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Browning,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education,  and  Miss 
Audrey  Dempsey,  member  of  the  faculty  and 
sponsor  of  the  new  chapter.  Both  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  Zeta  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  at  the 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley. 
Miss  Geraldine  Taylor  is  president  of  the  new¬ 
ly  established  chapter. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  at 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College  was  established 
in  January,  1936.  In  eight  years  it  has  grown 
to  be  the  largest  department  in  the  college,  with 
248  majors  in  business  education  registered  for 
the  current  school  year  and  an  instructional  staff 
of  five  members. 

Beta  Lambda  Chapter  was  installed  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Hons,  faculty  sponsor,  and  Miss  Jo¬ 
sephine  Hynes,  student  president  of  Alpha  Omega 
Chapter,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology.  Miss 
Josephine  Arcuri  is  president  of  the  new  chap¬ 
ter.  The  ten  members  include  Dr.  Etta  C. 
Skene,  head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  sponsor  of  the  new  chapter,  and  Dr. 
Albert  Lindsay  Rowland,  president  of  the  college. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education,  with 
a  standard  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the 
B.S.  degree,  was  inaugurated  at  Shippensburg 
in  1938. 

Pi  Omega  Pi  now  has  fifty-nine  chapters  and 
over  six  thousand  members. 

News  from  Oregon  State  College 
'J’wo  MEMBERS  of  the  Department  of  Secretarial 
Science  at  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Stutz  and  Mrs.  Minnie  D.  Frick,  have 
served  the  college  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Mrs.  Stutz  is  celebrating  her  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  Mrs.  Frick  is  completing  her  twenty-third 
year. 

Lloyd  Larse  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  do  important  work  for  the  Emergency 
Farm  Labor  Program  in  setting  up  record-keeping 
systems  throughout  Oregon.  He  will  return  to 
teaching  in  the  fall. 

Dr.  Theo.  Yerian,  a  graduate  of  Oregon  State, 
became  head  of  the  department  last  June.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  since  1937. 
He  completed  his  graduate  work  under  Dr.  E. 
G.  Blackstone  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
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Co-ordination  in  Business  Education 

J.  FRANK  DAME 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education 


Public  Schools,  Division 

IN  a  world  that  is  becoming  increasingly  com¬ 
plex,  store  and  c^ce  jobs  are  increasing; 
there  are  more  people  seeking  employment  in 
those  jobs;  there  is  greater  opportunity  for 
training  for  employment.  The  field  of  business 
education,  our  particular  area  of  training  for 
employment,  averages  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  million  course  enrollments  in  public 
and  private  secondary  schools  each  school  year. 
At  the  same  time,  over  $30,000,000  is  spent 
on  business  education  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

The  practice,  which  prevails  now,  of  hiring 
anyone  who  thinks  he  can  do  office  work  is  a 
temporary  one  necessitated  by  the  exigencies 
of  war.  But  as  a  tattered  world  resumes  its 
pursuit  of  the  ways  of  civilization,  the  excessive 
pressure  on  government  and  private  enterprise 
will  be  relieved.  What  effect  will  the  return 
of  a  more  nearly  normal  employment  market 
have  on  those  who  want  to  sell  their  services.^ 
It  is  logical  to  think,  and  certainly  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  think,  that  employers  will  be  anxious 
to  hire  those  who  are  trained  to  perform  well 
the  duties  to  which  they  will  be  assigned.  This 
means  they  will  look  for  people  with  the  best- 
integrated  personality,  widest  knowledge,  and 
greatest  skill. 

The  extent  to  which  prospective  employees 
will  meet  their  needs  depends,  on  one  hand, 
upon  the  extent  to  which  employers  know  what 
they  are  looking  for  and  recognize  its  presence 
in  job  candidates  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
degree  to  which  job  candidates  possess  the 
requisite  traits,  knowledges,  and  skills. 

Since  education  is  the  business  of  the  school, 
and  since  business  education  has  as  its  most 
emphatic  objective  vocational  preparation,  the 
problem  of  bringing  employer  and  employee 
together  is  the  problem  of  the  school.  This, 
then,  becomes  the  problem  of  the  business 
department.  The  fact  that  many  pupils  need 
employment  training  in  high  school  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  sufficient  justification 
for  high  school  business  education. 

The  chief  concern  of  business  educators 
should  be  to  see  that  the  needs  of  pupils  are 


i-9,  Washington,  D.  C. 

met  through  courses  based  upon  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  secondary  education  and  carefully 
analyzed  occupational  requirements. 

This  means  the  school  must  provide  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  teachers,  instructional  mate¬ 
rials,  including  texts,  business  papers,  machines, 
curricula,  guidance,  standards,  placement  and 
follow-up  service,  and  all  the  other  means  of 
training  youth  to  succeed  in  his  initial  job  and 
to  progress  as  far  as  his  ambition,  knowledge, 
and  opportunities  will  permit. 

A  phase  of  business  education  which  troubW 
those  engaged  in  it  is  that  of  setting  up  stano- 
ards.  Webster  defines  a  standard  as  "that 
which  is  set  up  and  established  by  authority  as 
a  rule  for  the  measure  of  quantity,  weight, 
extent,  value,  or  quality.”  Plainly,  everything  ' 
must  be  measured  by  some  yardstick.  Before 
deciding  on  that  yardstick,  one  must  know 
what  he  is  measuring. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  standards  in  business 
education  that  is  almost  unbelievable  in  a  field 
that  is,  by  nature,  so  specific.  This  inadequacy 
characterizes  the  requirements  in  the  various 
subjects  such  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,*  type¬ 
writing,  office  practice,  and  business  English. 

It  describes  the '  condition  in  business  depart¬ 
ments  of  many  high  schools  which  have  no 
standards  that  a  student  must  attain  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  apart  from  the  requirements  of 
public-.school  graduation. 

There  are  few  standards  that  can  be  used 
by  business  teachers  everywhere  as  goals  to  be 
set  before  students.  Teachers  have  no  convic¬ 
tion  that,  wherever  students  go  to  seek  jobs, 
they  must  jump  the  same  hurdles.  This  vague¬ 
ness  carries  over  into  the  field  of  business  which 
students  enter.  Employers  on  the  whole  do  not 
have  uniform  requirements  to  which  they  hold 
steadfastly.  Both  school  and  business  need 
to  do  research,  planning,  thinking,  and  experi¬ 
menting  to  establish  clear-cut  standards  that 
will  give  teachers  specific  goals,  make  studenb 
aware  of  the  minimum  essentials  they  need  to 
enter  initial  jobs,  and  enable  employers  to  have 
criteria  on  which  to  base  selection  of  their 
workers. 
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What  agency  is  best  equipped  to  develop 
these  standards  and  suggest  adequate  practices? 
The  obvious  answer  to  such  a  question  would 
seem  to  be  one  that  should  be  arrived  at  by 
some  central  national  group  or  office. 

The  Business  Education  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  has  made  great  forward 
strides  in  recent  years.  It  has  assumed  an  ag¬ 
gressive  attitude  in  developing  a  distributive- 
\  education  program  that  is  vocationally  effective 
/  and  educationally  desirable.  However,  this  of¬ 
fice  has  neither  the  staff  nor  the  facilities  to 
give  more  than  token  service  to  the  many  areas 
of  business  education. 

I  It  will  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  business 
education,  through  lack  of  definitive  philoso- 
j  phy,  guidance,  standards,  and  practices,  is  un- 
!  able  to  provide  the  maximum  in  planning,  im- 
I  plementation,  and  application  during  this  war 
I  and  in  the  postwar  period  to  come.  And, 
truthfully,  we  should  not  consider  war  and 
I  postwar  adjustment  practices  in  themselves  un- 
I  usual.  Rather,  we  should  assume  the  usual 
situation  in  business  education  to  be  one  of 
quick  adjustment  to  vocational  or  on-the-job 
need.  This  statement  does  not  negate  the  value 
of,  and  the  necessity  for,  promotional  job 
preparation;  but  it  does  imply  that  the  best  as¬ 
surance  for  future  success  in  any  capacity  is  the 
ability,  willingness,  and  desire  to  do  the  im- 
,  mediate  job  well. 

[Every  reader  will  readily  admit  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  for  all  persons  worthy  of  the 
name  "teacher”  have  attempted  to  sell  this 

I  point  of  view  to  pupils  throughout  their  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  There  is  one  point  of  appli¬ 
cation,  however,  which  may  not  be  made.  It 
/  is  this;  Do  we  business  educators  analyze  our 
own  theories,  standards,  and  practices  in  the 
light  of  the  same  criteria? 

Undoubtedly,  most  business  teachers  do  make 
an  attempt  to  do  this,  but  one  must  reiterate 
that  there  is  a  vagueness  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  satisfactory  philosophy,  curriculum, 
and  guidance  program  as  well  as  minimum 
standards  and  practices  in  business  education. 
This  vagueness  is  due  in  large  measure  to  our 
own  unwillingness  to  force  a  crystallization  of 
*  our  collective  thinking.  Democratic  educational 
practices  are  desirable,  buf  surely  much  inade¬ 
quacy  in  educational  practice  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  an  acceptable 
philosophy,  curriculum,  guidance  procedure, 
testing  program,  and  job  adjustment. 


The  foregoing  statements  naturally  lead  one 
to  the  point  of  "what  to  do  about  it.”  There¬ 
fore,  my  positive  suggestions  are: 

1.  Expand  the  facilities  of  the  Business  Education 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  provide 
adequ.ue  suggestive  service  in  all  areas  of  business 
education. 

2.  Develop  state,  county,  and  city  supervisorships 
or  directorships  in  business  education.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  lor  leadership  and  co-ordination  in  state  and 
local  areas. 

3.  Unify  business  teachers’  association  activity  so 

that  yearly  progress  may  be  summarized  in  an  au-  I 

thoritative  yearbook  or  organ  that  may  be  the  means  1 

of  achieving  coherence  in  curriculum  development, 
standards,  etc. 

4.  Organize  a  national  commission  on  business 
education.  The  personnel  of  such  a  commission 
should  come  from  the  groups  mentioned  in  items  2 
and  3,  above.  Such  a  commission  should  work 
under  and  at  the  call  of  the  Business  Education 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  An  ap¬ 
propriation  should  be  made  to  enable  this  commission 
to  meet  for  a  two- week  period  every  year  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  map  optimum  practices.  Proper  research 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  Business  Education 
Service  both  before  and  after  tliis  meeting  to  make 
the  work  of  the  commission  effective. 

Surely,  when  one  analyzes  the  kinds  of  prac¬ 
tices  that  develop  in  an  incoherent,  unco¬ 
ordinated  way  in  business  education,  the  crying 
need  for  all  of  the  above  is  amply  demon-  t 

strated.  We  are  urged  as  business  educators 
to  develop  co-operative  programs  in  retailing 
and  office  occupations,  and  a  pattern  for  the 
former  has  developed  in  the  distributive  field 
under  the  George-Deen  Act;  but  no  such  move¬ 
ment  has  had  actual  and  effective  sponsorship 
in  the  office  occupations. 

If  one  believes  what  the  leaders  in  business 
education  are  writing  about,  he  must  accept 
the  idea  that  much  adult  business  education 
of  a  part-time  nature  will  be  present  in  the 
years  to  come.  Such  programs  are  already 
springing  up  in  senior  high  schools  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  an  immediate  need.  Thus  a  curriculum 
development  is  taking  place  which  has  much 
desirability.  It  will  give  point  to  our  teaching 
and  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  job  for 
our  young  adults.  Surely,  it  will  help  estab¬ 
lish  and  raise  standards  in  business  education. 
Likewise,  it  will  bring  business  and  business 
education  together. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity!  It  is  now  time  to  unify  our  efforts 
and  continue  our  development  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  its  ramifications. 
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Needed:  Balance  in  Education 

CARL  J.  FOLKERTS 

State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 


VIRTUALLY  every  human  being  in  the 
world  today  is  taking  part,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  the  greatest  social  revolution  of  all 
time.  The  real  objectives  of  this  struggle  are 
not  yet  clearly  defined.  The  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives  are  clear  and  unquestioned,  but  the 
spade  work  for  the  peace  that  is  to  come  has 
hardly  begun.  There  is  as  yet  no  semblance 
of  unity  on  many  of  the  great  issues  to  be  de¬ 
cided  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  Indeed, 
many  of  us  are  not  at  all  sure  what  the  issues 
really  are. 

The  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
has  made  necessary  the  conversion  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  our  productive  facilities  to  war 
purposes.  As  the  conflict  progresses,  there  will 
be  still  further  conversion  to  war  production. 
All  activity  not  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  the  maintenance  of  a  war-backing 
home  front  is  being  eliminated. 

Education  is  being  displaced  by  training  of 
the  immediately  productive  variety.  There  can 
be  no  opposition  to  this  if  it  is  necessary  for 
military  victory.  It  is  wholly  justified  if  it 
shortens  the  war  even  slightly — men  are  killed 
even  during  the  last  minute  of  fighting. 

During  the  coming  year  the  course  offerings 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  will  be  sharply  cur¬ 
tailed.  Some  courses  will  be  reduced  in  length; 
others  will  be  eliminated  entirely.  Education 
for  business  will  be  limited,  in  many  instances, 
to  short  periods  of  training  in  the  basic  skills. 
The  social  aspects  of  business  training  will  be 
short-circuited.  Doubtless  we  shall  see  a  re¬ 
version  after  the  war,  but  unfortunately  the 
problems  that  should  be  studied  to  provide  a 
better  informed  electorate  will  have  to  be 
shelved  in  many  instances  for  the  duration. 
This  is  unfortunate  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Many  students  will  forever  lose  their  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  dispassionate  consideration  of 
the  social  implications  of  business  enterprise. 

2.  The  crop  of  informed  business  leaders 
will  diminish,  whereas  the  number  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  will  increase. 

This  whole  problem  is  particularly  serious. 
Leadership  from  the  local  community  to  inter¬ 
national  affairs  is  sponsored  by  individuals  of 


two  types,  the  "thinkers”  and  the  "doers.”  The 
thinkers  exert  influence  through  their  reputa¬ 
tions  for  wisdom  and  sagacity,  whereas  the 
doers  rise  to  leadership  through  recognized  ma¬ 
terial  accomplishments.  The  thinkers  are  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  Greek  and  Chinese  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  scholars  of  the  ages,  and  the  learned 
men  and  women  of  today.  The  doers  have  been 
the  impulsive  Napoleons  and  captains  of  indus¬ 
try,  and  independent  businessmen  who  think  in 
terms  of  expediency. 

The  very  nature  of  the  activity  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  calls  for  rapid  decisions  with  rela¬ 
tively  little  opportunity  for  reflection  upon  the 
social  consequences  of  such  decisions.  The 
businessman  thinks  in  terms  of  individual  en¬ 
terprise  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  system  as  a 
whole.  His  frame  of  reference  is  his  enterprise 
and  its  profitable  operation. 

The  training  which  those  desiring  to  enter 
business  have  received  has  historically  been  to 
prepare  them  for  occupational  efficiency.  Even 
in  collegiate  schools  of  business,  the  frame  of 
reference  has  been  the  business  enterprise. 
Relatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
framework  of  the  system  in  which  enterprises 
function.  This  has  been  conveniently  left  to 
the  economic  theorists  and  social  scientists, 
with  the  unfortunate  result  that  the  business 
community  lacks  the  information  necessary  for 
the  leadership  it  exerts  in  our  democracy. 

On  various  occasions  I  have  spoken  to  busi-  . 
ness  groups  on  such  practical  economic  topics  as 
the  relationship  between  investment  outlays  and 
the  level  of  national  income  and  employment; 
the  dangers  of  a  high  potential  level  of  produc¬ 
tion  if  opportunities  for  profitable  investment 
tend  to  run  out;  and  the  nature  of  the  banking 
system  and  its  inherent  tendency  toward  infla¬ 
tion.  The  response  has  uniformly  been  one  of 
interest,  curiosity,  and  a  strong  indication  of 
desire  for  more  information. 

Inasmuch  as  the  business  community  is  the 
prime  mover  in  economic  affairs  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  comprising  it  are  the  "doers”  in  our 
society,  the  importance  of  a  happy  balance  be¬ 
tween  economic  and  business  education  is  quite 
obvious. 
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Keeping  Our  Typewriting 
Students  Interested 

HENRY  YANKOW 


YPING  teachers  and  students  sometimes 
i  reach  a  point  where  the  work  and  the  ul¬ 
timate  goal  seem  hopeless,  unmeaningful,  and 
dull.  Many  fine  projects,  ideas,  and  methods 
can  be  included  in  our  beginning  and  advanced 
typewriting  courses  which,  while  being  used  as 
transmitters  and  conductors  of  valuable  tech¬ 
niques  and  facts,  will  also  help  in  gaining  a 
certain  end. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  can  be  created  in 
almost  any  Commercial  Department  by  conduct¬ 
ing  annual  or  semiannual  contests.  In  high 
schools  I  have  had  experience  in  conduct¬ 
ing  typewriting  speed,  accuracy,  design,  com¬ 
position,  and  spelling  contests. 

The  winners  are  awarded  trophies,  engraved 
with  their  names  and  the  year  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  These  trophies  are  kept  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  winners  until  the  time  of  the 
next  contest;  then  they  are 
called  in  to  be  presented, 
at  an  all-school  assem¬ 
bly,  to  the  new  cham¬ 
pion. 

Before  the  contests  are 
held,  instructors  usually 
spend  a  little  time  outside 
of  regular  class  periods 
drilling  'their  students  in 
contest  conditions,  materials, 
etc.  No  special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  potential 
abilities  of  one  or  more  stu¬ 
dents. 

Typing  on  Wallpaper 

The  students  contacted 
local  wallpaper  dealers  for 
their  supplies  of  old,  dis¬ 
carded  sample  books,  and 
the  department  purchased 
typewriter  ribbons  in  sev¬ 
eral  colors.  Each  typewrit¬ 
ing  student  was  required  to 
hand  in  at  least  three 
projects,  as  follows: 


1.  A  design,  preferably  original.  Students  with 
little  or  no  artistic  ability  were  allowed  to  trace 
their  designs  lightly  and  fill  in  various  shades  or 
colors  with  typewriters  on  either  SYz  by  11  plain 
paper  or  wallpaper  cut  to  the  same  size. 

2.  A  poem  or  short  story,  composed  or  copied, 
selected  to  fit  the  design  on  the  sheet  of  wallpaper 
used.  (See  illustration.) 

3.  A  poem  centered  accurately  on  plain  Wallpaper. 

This  project,  which  was  popular  among  the 
students,  not  only  relieved  the  monotony  of 
typewriting  the  same  thing  day  after  day  but 
also  forced  the  students  into  the  use  of  various 
machines  and  models  while,  unconsciously,  they 
were  becoming  proficient  in  centering,  tabulat¬ 
ing,  line  gauging,  paper-release  manipulation, 
back  spacing  and  feeding,  crowding,  and  other 
valuable  machine  devices.  The  colored  rib¬ 
bons  to  be  used  were  placed  on  various  models 
and  styles  of  typewriters,  and  in  this  way  each 


THE  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE 


Birds,  Joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing.' 

Whence  is  It  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  spring? 

— "We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 

From:  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile. 

FVom  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky. 

From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

"We  have  swept  o'er  cities  In  song  renowned. 

Silent  they  lie  with  the  desert  round! 

We  have  crossed  the  proud  rivers  whose  tide  hath  rolled. 
All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regained  Its  home. 

Under  peasant's  roof  or  monarch's  dome. 


An  example  of  Project  2,  described  above. 
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student  became  familiar  with  each  different 
type  of  machine  in  the  school. 

The  students  have  suggested  that  we  con¬ 
duct  an  Artistic  Typewriting  Contest  with 
prizes  to  be  awarded  the  winners.  The  best 
entries  might  be  used  in  a  display  of  type¬ 
writing,  shorthand,  general  business,  and  book¬ 
keeping  projects.  This  material  could  easily 
be  designed  so  as  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the 
Annual  International  Artistic  Typewriting  Con¬ 
test. 

In  this  time  of  conservation  of  paper  and 
need  for  conserving  our  resourses,  wallpaper 
has  been  used  as  binding  and  backing  for  man¬ 
uscripts  and  legal  documents  in  the  advanced 
typing  classes.  Artistic  covers  have  been  turned 
in  by  the  students  in  these  classes  as  bindings 
for  notebooks  and  special  projects  in  other 
classes.  This  has  encouraged  the  use  of  type¬ 
writers  in  preparing  projects  in  other  subjects. 

Christmas  cards,  worked  out  on  the  type¬ 
writer  with  wallpaper,  proved  to  be  extremely 
popular — ^and  easy  on  the  students’  pocket- 
books.  Various  poems  and  verses  were  used. 
Much  of  the  students’  extra  time  can  be  bene¬ 
ficially  devoted  to  seasonal  work  of  this  kind 
at  Christmas,  Easter,  Valentine’s  Day,  etc. 

A  Race  for  Typists 

After  it  was  possible  to  measure  each  individ¬ 
ual’s  present  or  potential  abilities,  the  students 
were  grouped  accordingly.  Each  class  of  ap- 


**TomotTow  I  quit  work  and  get  married — today 
I  have  fun!” 


proximately  thirty  students  was  divided  into 
six  teams  of  five  each,  with  one  or  two  al¬ 
ternates  to  act  for  absentees.  The  students 
drew  a  large  map  for  the  bulletin  board  and 
selected  a  goal  toward  which  they  traveled  in 
net  or  gross  words  per  minute.  The  race  for 
their  picked  destination  (often  a  city  or  coun¬ 
try)  proved  to  be  most  exciting  and  stimulat¬ 
ing. 

Each  team  selected  a  captain  who  recorded 
each  student’s  paper  for  his  team  and  submitted 
the  total  miles  gained  (in  words  per  minute) 
once  a  week.  A  war  map  can  be  used  in  this 
project  to  coincide  with  the  student’s  interests 
in  current  world  affairs.  Students  show  great 
enthusiasm  in  projects  such  as  bombing  Tokyo, 
a  trip  around  tlie  world,  and  the  invasion  of 
new  areas. 

Assembly  Program 

At  the  all-school  student  talent  assembly,  a 
group  of  our  commercial  students  represented 
our  department  in  the  following  manner: 

Demonstration  of  speed,  rhythm,  and  accuracy  by 
outstanding  typists. 

Demonstration  of  rhythm  by  a  group  of  typists 
posing  as  musicians  (with  typewriters  as  instru¬ 
ments)  and  one  of  the  group  acting  as  director. 

A  bulletin-board  display  of  the  artistic  touch  of 
our  typists. 

Students  were  given  some  time  during  each 
week  in  which  to  write  personal  or  business 
letters.  Some  of  the  students  wrote  actual 
business  letters  for  tlieir  parents  during  this 
time. 

In  one  of  the  most  interesting  projects,  each 
student  was  required  to  write  at  least  one  let¬ 
ter  to  some  former  high  school  student  now 
serving  in  the  armed  forces.  Many  of  these 
letters  were  read  to  the  classes,  and  some  of 
the  replies  were  posted  for  the  interest  of 
others.  A  good  percentage  of  the  corres¬ 
pondents  continued  this  activity  after  their 
typewriting  course  had  been  completed. 

A  semester  assignment  in  the  advanced 
classes  which  proved  most  valuable  was  a  his¬ 
tory,  compiled  by  each  student,  of  his  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  probable  future  life.  Wallpaper  made 
an  attractive  binding  for  these  life  histories. 

These  supplementary  projects  should  be 
used  on’y  to  a  reasonable  extent  in  connection 
with  the  regular  typewriting  curriculum.  In  our 
school  they  were  used  as  material  to  be  in¬ 
jected  into  the  curriculum  only  when  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  study  permitted  additional  activity. 
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Services  of  NOMA 

BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES 

National  Director,  National  Office  Management  Association 


Last  month,  a  brief  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Office  Management 
Association  was  given,  together  with  its  objec¬ 
tives,  a  list  of  the  chapters,  and  the  national 
officers. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  NOMA  con¬ 
sists,  naturally,  of  rendering  service  to  its  mem¬ 
bership.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  more 
significant  of  the  services  rendered  are  discussed 
briefly.  These  data  have  been  quoted  and 
adapted  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  National  Association  holds  a  three-day 
annual  conference,  usually  in  early  June,  at 
some  location  selected  by  the  National  Board  of 
Directors.  In  addition,  shorter  conferences  on 
subjects  of  current  interest  are  arranged  as  con¬ 
ditions  indicate.  These  conferences  are  strictly 
professional  in  character  and  are  devoted  to 
the  consideration  and  discussion  of  problems 
faced  by  members.  The  1944  meeting,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  conference,  is  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City  on  June  4-5-6-7. 

The  addresses  delivered  before  the  Annual 
Conferences,  together  with  all  discussions,  are 
printed  in  full  and  distributed  to  the  entire 
membership  without  charge. 

Two  publications,  the  NOMA  Forum  and 
the  NOMA  News,  make  regular  appearances 
during  the  year.  They  contain  contributions 
from  members  on  subjects  pertaining  to  of¬ 
fice  management,  indices  of  recent  office-man¬ 
agement  literature,  and  current  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Association  and  its  members. 

The  Association,  through  its  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  maintains  a  valuable  research  service. 
Summary  replies  to  questionnaires  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  special  studies  are  furnished  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  The  Committee’s 
services  are  available  to  members. 

An  employment  service  is  maintained.  Job 
opportunities  and  the  qualifications  of  mem¬ 
bers  seeking  employment  are  circularized  in  the 
news  letter  of  the  Association. 

In  education,  the  Association  is  endeavoring 
to  establish  a  closer  relationship  between  school 
and  oflice.  A  widely  used  testing  program  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  realization  of  this  objective. 


Through  Annual  Conferences  and  local 
chapter  meetings,  many  close  personal  friend¬ 
ships  have  been  formed  among  men  having 
a  kindred  interest  in  the  field  of  office  manage¬ 
ment.  Opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for  the 
exchange  of  helpful  information  regarding 
the  practices  of  other  companies. 

NOMA  sends  out  to  members  special  reports 
of  general  interest  that  it  receives  from  various 
sources — reports  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
available  generally  to  individual  members. 

A  clearinghouse  for  questions  is  maintained, 
the  National  Secretary  serving  as  a  liaison  of¬ 
ficer  in  clearing  general  questions  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  nature. 

Membership  Eligibility 

Membership  in  the  National  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  is  open  to  those  whose  chief 
work  lies  in  office  management  and  to  persons 
who  have  an  academic  interest  in  the  subject, 
such  as  professors  and  teachers. 

Membership  Classes 

There  are  two  membership  classes,  company 
and  individual. 

Company  membership,  at  $33  a  year,  is  open 
to  an  industrial,  commercial,  financial,  or  edu¬ 
cational  organization  in  which  more  than  one 
individual  is  interested  in  problems  of  office 
organization  and  management. 

A  company  member  has  the  privilege  of 
designating  three  representatives  of  its  organi¬ 
zation,  each  with  the  right  to  vote  at  any  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  and  each  entitled  to  all 
privileges  of  membership.  All  representatives 
must  maintain  business  residence  in  the  same 
chapter  area. 

Applications  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  National  Membership  Committee. 

Individual  membership,  at  $15  a  year,  is  open 
to  anyone  who  is  on  the  staff  of  an  industrial, 
commercial,  financial,  or  educational  organiza¬ 
tion  and  who  is  interested  in  problems  of  office 
organization  and  management. 

Each  individual  member  is  entitled  to  one 
vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association  and  is 
permitted  to  attend  any  conference  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Association,  at  the  established  member 
registration  fee. 

Requirements  for  membership  vary  some¬ 
what  in  the  different  chapters  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Some  chapters  limit  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  representing  any  particular  line  of  en¬ 
deavor,  and  one  or  two  chapters  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  women  as  members. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  be  made  direct  to  the  National  Secre¬ 
tary,  to  the  secretary  of  any  local  chapter,  or 
to  any  member,  who  will  forward  it  to  the 
proper  authority.  All  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  should  be  accompanied  by  a  check  covering 
the  first  year’s  dues. 

Applications  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  National  Membership  Committee. 

In  recent  years,  much  has  been  w’ritten  and 
considerable  definite  action  taken  by  many  pro¬ 
fessional  and  trade  groups  in  formulating  codes 
of  ethics  not  only  to  govern  the  ideals  of  the 
group  but  also  to  guide  individual  members. 

In  the  past  few  months,  a  Code  of  Ethics 
for  NOMA  has  been  proposed.  It  was  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  New  York  Chapter  and  presented 
nationally  in  the  December,  1943,  issue  of  the 
Forum.  Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Professional  Standards,  the 
Executive  Committee  officially  accepted  the 
Code  on  December  11,  1943,  and  decided  that 
it  should  appear  on  the  reverse  side  of  every 
membership  card.  The  Code  is  as  follows: 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Office  Management 
Association,  I  recognize  certain  particular  responsi¬ 
bilities.  I  accept: 

That  I  have  an  obligation  to  the  science  and  art 
of  management.  I  will  uphold  the  standards  of  my 
profession,  continually  search  for  new  truths,  and 
disseminate  my  findings.  I  will  keep  myself  fully 
informed  of  developments  in  the  field  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  their  application  to  my  specialized  field 
and  co-operate  with  others  in  the  use  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge. 

That  I  have  an  obligation  to  my  employer,  whose 
trust  I  hold.  I  will  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  guard  his  interests  and  to  advise  him 
wisely  and  honestly  in  matters  of  my  knowledge. 

That  I  have  an  obligation  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  assure  the  progress  and  contentment  of  those  who 
work  under  my  supervision.  I  will  at  all  times 
deal  with  them  fairly  and  openly,  crediting  fully 
those  whose  ability  merits  praise  and  reward.  I  will 
counsel  and  guide  them  in  their  efforts  to  advance, 
and  I  will  help  those  whose  shortcomings  I  may 
correct. 

That  I  have  an  obligation  to  society  personally 
and  also  as  a  representative  of  my  company  because 
of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  social  and  economic  life 
of  our  nation. 


Furthermore,  that  1  have  a  continuing  obligation 
to  my  country  and  to  the  chosen  way  of  life  of  my 
fellow  citizens. 

I  recognize  that  my  membership  in  this  Association 
emphasizes  these  obligations  and  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  honor,  protect,  and  cherish  them. 

This  Code  of  Ethics  could  well  be  used  by 
business  teachers  in  their  classes,  especially  in 
courses  in  nunagement. 

NOMA  to  Meet  in  New  York 
June  5-7 

THE  PROMOTION  of  better  office  methods  in 
wartime  and  preparation  for  the  postwar  period 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  1944  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Office  Management  Association. 
The  conference  will  be  held  June  5,  6,  and  7 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  NOMA  has  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  this  year  to  all  persons  whose 
work  embraces  any  phase  of  office  management, 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  NOMA, 
to  share  the  educational  and  inspirational  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  gained  by  attending  these  meetings. 

Bookkeeping  Problems  Helpful 

USUALLY  the  award  of  a  student  prize  for  good 
work  confirms  an  opinion  that  the  instructor 
has  held  for  some  time.  This  was  true  at  East- 
chester  High  School,  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  when 
a  student  won  first  prize  in  a  monthly  B.E.W. 
bookkeeping  contest.  A.  J.  Des  Jardins,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Business  Department,  reported:  "The 
winner  of  this  prize.  Rose  Viola,  was  awarded 
the  check  during  an  assembly  program,  and 
she  was  keenly  appreciative.  I  am  very  proud 
of  her  work,  and  I  w'ish  to  thank  you  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  have  her  efforts  recognized. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  this  activity  will 
continue  to  receive  my  hearty  support.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  it  is  very  worth  while.” 

"The  bookkeeping  contest  proved  to  be  a  very 
worth-while  object  lesson,”  wrote  Sister  St.  Mary 
Donald,  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  College,  Anti- 
gonish.  Nova  Scotia,  whose  class  derived  much 
satisfaction  and  knowledge  from  it.  "The  pre¬ 
dominant  characteristic  of  the  entire  project 
seemed  to  be  perfection,  and  the  predominant 
virtue  required  for  the  attainment  of  perfec¬ 
tion  was  the  virtue  of  patience,”  this  teacher 
reports. 

E.  P.  Baruth,  Commercial  Department  head 
in  Columbus,  Nebraska,  sent  sixty-six  contest 
papers  and  wrote,  "The  students  have  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  working  on  the  project  and  join 
with  me  in  thanking  you  for  the  project  plan 
and  your  interest  in  our  work.” 
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Standards  for  Stencil  Duplicating 

EDWARD  H.  GOLDSTEIN 


The  average  businessman,  although  he 
knows  generally  that  he  wants  good  work, 
does  not  know  specifically  how  to  state  his 
standards.  He  doesn’t  really  know  what  the 
term  "good”  comprises.  It  is  our  job  to 
determine  what  is  "good”  and  then  to  set  up 
standards  and  instruction  that  will  produce 
"good”  employees. 

We  must  intensify  our  teaching,  give  individ¬ 
ual  instruction,  and  diagnose  special  pupil  dif¬ 
ficulties  until  we  are  able  to  bring  mediocre 
students  up  to  their  highest  level  of  efficiency. 
We  ’must  do  the  job  that  we  have  been  doing, 
but  we  must  do  it  better  than  before — and  in 
less  time.  This  may  necessitate  forming  clubs, 
coaching  special  groups,  conducting  intensified 
programs,  and  assigning  real-life  jobs  in  the  de¬ 
partmental  offices  of  the  school  and  out  of 
school. 

At  the  Forest  Park  High  School,  we  have  not 
only  been  utilizing  the  in-school  situations  of  a 
genuine  office  nature  but  have  also  co-ordinated 
our  work  by  having  pupils  work  for  the  OPA. 
This  service  has  motivated  learning  and  has 
provided  experience  that  makes  instruction 
function. 

Do  our  students,  in  these  busy  days,  have 
direction?  Properly  established  standards  give 
students  direction,  a  goal  or  purpose  for  their 
work.  That  proper  standards  are  difficult  to 
establish,  there  is  no  gainsaying.  But  if  these 
standards  are  helpful,  they  are  worth  the  time 
and  effort  involved. 

Standards  for  the  Stencil  Duplicating  Process 

The  preparing  of  stencils,  use  of  the  illuminated 
drawing  board  (such  as  the  Mimeoscope),  and 
operation  of  the  machine  should  be  treated  as  one 
unit  of  learning. 

I.  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Stencil  Duplicating. 
A  student  who  satisfactorily  fulfills  the  following 
requirements  should  be  given  the  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  in  stencil  duplicating. 

1.  Type  a  stencil  81/2"  by  11",  single-spaced, 
in  20  minutes. 

a.  Time  should  be  allowed  for  rough  typing 
and  the  making  of  special  arrangements, 

b.  The  stencil  should  be  proofread  while  still 
in  the  machine  or  on  an  illuminated  draw¬ 
ing  board. 

c.  All  corrections  must  be  properly  made. 


2.  Demonstrate  ability  to  use  the  illuminated 
drawing  board  for  illustrations  and  lettering. 

a.  Use  lettering  and  other  available  guides. 

b.  Use  shading  plates. 

c.  Use  various  styli,  a  compass,  etc. 

d.  Use  silk  sheet. 

e.  Apply  special  borders. 

f.  Trace  letters  from  print. 

g.  Reproduce  pictures. 

h.  Use  stencil  inserts. 

3.  Place  stencil  on  machine.  (Two  minutes  al¬ 
lowed,  but  the  time  will  vary  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stencil  and  the  machine.) 
Demonstrate  with: 

a.  A  new  stencil,  short. 

b.  A  new  stencil,  long. 

c.  A  stencil  that  has  been  used  before. 

4.  Run  the  copies.  The  number  per  minute  is 
not  very  important.  The  point  to  be  stressed 
is  an  honest  attempt  to  reproduce  the  best 
possible  job,  considering  all  the  circumstances. 

a.  Electric  machine:  50  to  100  copies  a  min¬ 
ute. 

b.  Hand-driven  machine:  up  to  75  copies  a 
minute. 

5.  Demonstrate  ability  to  use  the  various  features 
of  the  machine. 

a.  Make  all  the  adjustments  to  center  the 
stencil  properly  (raise  or  lower)  and  use 
paper  guides  for  feeding. 

b.  Patch  an  old  stencil  with  correction  fluid, 
mending  tissue,  etc. 

c.  Run  copies  from  a  long  stencil. 

d.  Run  copies  from  a  short  stencil. 

e.  Blot  stencils  with  newspapers. 

f.  Clean  stencils  with  kerosene. 

g.  File  the  stencil  for  future  use,  with  special 
filing  wrappers  or  special  stencil  case. 

h.  Duplicate  post  cards. 

i.  Know  how  to  lock  the  cylinder  after 
running. 


EDWARD  H.  GOLD¬ 
STEIN  (B.S.,  Ma^land; 

M.A.,  Columbia)  is  head 
of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  at 
Forest  Park  High  School, 

Baltimore.  He  was  stu¬ 
dent  editorial  chairman 
of  the  1942  conference 
on  business  education  at 
Columbia.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Research 
in  Business  Education, 
has  written  articles  on 
business  education  for  magazines,  and  has  deliv¬ 
ered  addresses  before  professional  associations.  For 
the  past  two  years  he  has  been  an  official  lecturer 
for  Civilian  Defense  in  Baltimore. 
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j.  Oil  and  clean  the  machine. 

k.  Use  slip  sheets. 

l.  Remove  and  replace  pads. 

m.  Understand  use  of  metallic  tinsel. 

n.  Ink  the  stencil;  add  ink  to  the  tank. 

o.  Remove  and  clean  the  rollers,  using  talcum 
powder  when  necessary. 

p.  Understand  the  method  of  removing  the 
cylinder.  (This  should  be  done  under  the 
teacher’s  supervision  or  else  simply  ex¬ 
plained.) 

6.  Produce  multicolor  work. 

a.  Produce  a  multicolor  job  on  one  stencil. 

b.  Understand  when  to  use  one  pad  for  sev¬ 
eral  colors. 

c.  Understand  when  to  use  separate  pads. 

d.  Know  how  to  put  one-color  pads  away  for 
future  use. 

II.  Certificate  for  Stencil  Duplicator.  Special  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  slower  typists.  If  a 
student  fulfills  all  the  requirements  listed  above 
except  typing  the  stencil  in  20  minutes,  he 
should  receive  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  as  a 
Duplicating  Machine  Operator.  An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  have  slow  students  approach 
their  typewriting  rate  in  typing  stencils. 

III.  Tests: 

1.  A  complete  theory  test,  either  objective  or  essay 
type,  should  be  given  on  the  information  listed 
above. 

2.  An  oral  checkup  is  also  recommended. 

3.  Production  tests  should  be  given  as  a  review 
of  the  entire  unit  of  work.  Production  stand¬ 
ards  should  be  maintained.  Such  a  test  might 
take  several  periods  to  complete. 

IV.  Students  should  not  be  expected  to  memorize  the 
names  of  all  parts  of  the  machine,  but  ability 
to  operate  all  the  parts  is  required.  Students 
should  know  such  major  sections  as  the  paper 
feed  mechanism,  inking  system,  diaphragm,  cyl¬ 
inder,  rollers,  strippers,  and  print  adjustment 
knob. 

Similar  standards  would  be  established  for 
the  other  duplicating  and  business  machines. 
These  standards  should  be  posted  in  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  so  that  all  students  will  be  familiar 
with  the  requirements.  When  a  student  has 
satisfactorily  attained  these  standards,  he  will 
not  only  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
actual  operation  of  the  machine  and  how  to 
make  minor  repairs  and  adjustments,  but  in 
addition  he  will  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  exercise  initiative,  to  think,  to  decide  what 
process  is  best  for  a  specific  purpose. 

After  we  have  our  standards,  then  what? 
Will  students  be  capable  of  producing  more 
work?  Past  experience  indicates  that  when  stu¬ 
dents  are  given  a  sense  of  direction  and  some¬ 
thing  very  definite  to  work  for,  they  do  pro¬ 
duce  more.  Interest  is  extremely  high;  they 


haunt  the  office-practice  room — before  school, 
after  school,  during  free  periods  and  lunch 
periods,  and  in  any  other  spare  time.  They 
have  something  definite  and  tangible  to  work 
for.  In  a  word,  they  have — direction. 

Establishing  business  standards  is  not  a  pana¬ 
cea  for  all  evils,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  first  step.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  practical 
way  of  maintaining  high-quality  work  at  the 
Forest  Park  High  School. 

N.E.A.  Department  of  Business 
Education  To  Meet  in  Pittsburgh 
THE  Department  of  Business  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association  will  hold 
an  abbreviated  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  on  July 
4,  President  Cecil  Puckett  has  announced.  The 
meeting  will  be  for  one  day  only  and  will  be 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  director  of  commercial 
education  for  the  Pittsburgh  Schools,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  local  arrangements. 

Harold  D.  Fasnacht,  associate  dean  of  Col¬ 
orado  Woman’s  College,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  membership  director  for  1944-1945.  Mr. 
Fasnacht  has  served  as  state  membership  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Department  in  Colorado  since  1941. 
He  is  president  of  the  Business  Section  of  the 
Colorado  Education  Association. 

Business  Teacher  Training 
At  the  University  of  Colorado 
XHE  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  has  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  Master  of  Business  Education 
degree,  to  be  administered  by  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Business,  beginning  with  the  summer 
session  of  1944. 

The  establishment  of  this  degree  is  a  logical 
development  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  in 
business  education  already  operative  in  the  School 
of  Business.  It  is  intended  that  the  program  of 
studies  leading  to  the  Master  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  degree  will  be  undertaken  by  teachers 
only. 

Elmore  Petersen  is  Dean  of  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  Miss  Helen  B.  Borland,  assistant  professor 
of  commercial  science,  is  on  leave  during  the 
present  school  year,  engaged  in  graduate  study 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia;  and  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Wiswell  is  acting  assistant  professor. 

- ♦ - 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  esti¬ 
mates  that  4,000,000  children  were  at  work  last 
summer  in  agriculture  and  industry.  At  present 
at  least  3,000,000  are  still  employed. 
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FRANK  J.  WILSON 

Chief,  U.  S.  Secret  Service,  Treasury  Department 


The  boy  who  stole  candy  from  a  baby 
had  nothing  on  Joe  Rogers,  Jr.  Joe  was 
'  arrested  by  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service 
on  June  28,  1943,  in  Connecticut,  for  stealing 
five  Army  allowance  checks  from  his  own 
mother.  Allowances  are  payments  made  to  the 
families  and  other  dependents  of  men  in  the 
armed  forces.  Joe's  father  was  in  the  Army, 

,  and  the  allowance  checks  helped  to  support  the 
family  while  he  fought  for  them. 

Joe  was  twenty-five,  and  old  enough  to  know 
better.  But  he  had  a  mania  for  gambling,  and 
he  forged  and  cashed  the  stolen  checks  to  get 
money,  which  he  lost  at  cards  and  dice.  When 
he  was  arrested,  he  said  it  didn’t  matter  to 
’  him  that  his  mother  was  deprived  of  the  money. 
That  was  her  tough  luck,  he  said.  And  even 
when  he  was  brought  into  court  and  sent  to 
prison  for  three  years,  he  was  arrogant  and 
defiant. 

In  another  case,  in  Texas,  seven  boys,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  fifteen  to  twenty -six  years, 
were  arrested  for  stealing  and  forging  allotment 
and  allowance  checks  totalling  $240.  Some 
of  the  boys  were  placed  on  probation,  and 
others  went  to  prison  for  three  years.  They 
looked  upon  their  forgery  racket  as  a  profitable 
venture  until  they  faced  the  judge.  They  saw 
some  of  the  people  they  had  victimized  and 
realized  then  that  they  had  been  in  a  dirty  busi¬ 
ness,  dirty  because  their  thefts  had  inflicted 
hardships  on  their  victims  and  deprived  them  of 
some  of  the  necessities  of  life.  And  the  fact 
that  all  these  victims  had  loved  ones  on  the 
world  battlefronts  made  the  crimes  more  despic¬ 
able  than  ever.  Yet  there  are  those  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  steal  and  forge  checks,  making  their 
crooked  living  from  the  suffering  of  others. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  business  of  check 
forgery  has  increased  when  one  considers  that 
more  checks  are  being  written  today  than  ever 
before.  Booming  war  industries  pay  workers 
by  check,  and  many  of  these  wage-earners  pay 
bills  with  checks  where  they  once  used  postal 
money  orders  or  cash.  And  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1944,  the  United  States  Government 


alone  will  have  issued  more  than  three  hundred 
million  checks. 

More  than  eight  million  of  these  Government 
checks  go  every  month  to  dependents  of  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  and  sailors.  More  millions  are 
sent  to  Social  Security  beneficiaries,  to  farmers, 
to  war  veterans,  and  others.  Most  of  these 
checks  are  sent  by  mail,  and  once  a  check  is 
dropped  in  a  mail  box  it  presents  a  criminal 
opportunity  to  the  thief. 

Beware  Mail  Thieves 

In  the  Secret  Service  files  are  cases  showing 
that  check  forgers  have  followed  mail  carriers 
on  their  routes.  When  the  carrier  enters  an 
apartment  house,  delivers  his  mail,  and  emerges, 
the  thief  goes  in,  steals  the  mail,  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  the  next  point  of  delivery. 

And  he  does  not  confine  his  thefts  to  checks. 
On  the  contrary,  he  takes  whatever  mail  he 
can  lay  his  hands  on.  If  there  is  a  check  among 
other  letters,  the  forger  can  use  the  other 
letters  to  identify  himself  as  the  owner  of  the 
check.  In  some  instances,  thieves  have  been 
known  to  pay  bills  for  electricity  or  gas  or  other 
services  so  that  they  can  produce  receipts  to 
.establish  their  identity  when  they  try  to  pass 
a  check  with  a  forged  indorsement. 

The  careless  merchant  who  cashes  a  check  on 
the  strength  of  such  forms  of  identification 
deseiA^es  to  lose  the  money  if  the  check  proves 
to  be  a  forgery.  It  is  his  money  that’s  at 
stake,  and  in  fairness  to  himself  and  his.  busi¬ 
ness  he  should  insist  .upon  identification  so 
positive  that  he  can  later  be  sure  of  locating 
the  person  who  presents  a  check.  This  cau¬ 
tion  applies  to  the  cashing  of  Government  as 
well  as  commercial  checks,  for  a  Government 
check  which  bears  a  forged  indorsement  is  no 
better  than  any  worthless  personal  check.  The 
fact  that  a  check  is  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  does  not  make  the  check 
forgery-proof. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  Secret  Service, 
in  co-operation  with  other  Treasury  agencies, 
has  brought  about  the  printing  of  a  warning 
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on  the  faces  of  all  Government  checks — a 
warning  that  reads:  "KNOW  YOUR  IN¬ 
DORSER— REQUIRE  IDENTIFICATION!” 
In  five  words,  this  warning  reveals  the  secret 
of  safety  so  far  as  losses  from  forgeries  are 
concerned.  It  also  summarizes  the  extensive 
efforts  which  have  been  and  are  being  made 
by  the  Secret  Service  to  prevent  check  thefts 
and  forgeries. 

These  efforts  began  intensively  in  1943  in 
a  "KNOW  YOUR  INDORSERS”  campaign, 
and  were  patterned  after  another  battle  in 
which  the  currency  counterfeiter  was  the  enemy. 
Counterfeiting  and  check  forgery  are  alike  to 
the  extent  that  both  crimes  depend  for  success 
upon  the  carelessness  and  gullibility  of  their 
potential  victims. 

Campaign  Against  Counterfeiting 

From  1933  to  1936,  the  American  people 
lost  an  average  of  nearly  one  million  dollars 
a  year  through  the  acceptance  of  counterfeit 
bills.  In  1937,  with  the  encouragement  of 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Secret  Servu'ce  opened  a  "KNOW 
YOUR  MONEY”  campaign,  designed  to  make 
Americans  "counterfeit-conscious.” 

On  the  principle  that  a  counterfeit  note- 
passer  would  be  unable  to  victimize  a  person 
who  could  detect  a  counterfeit  bill.  Secret 
Service  agents  from  coast  to  coast  lectured  to 
storekeepers  and  others  and  taught  them  how 
to  tell  the  difference  between  good  money 
and  bad.  Instructive  written  material  was 
printed  by  co-operating  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  Hundreds  of  radio  broadcasts  were 
made.  A  "KNOW  YOUR  MONEY”  motion 
picture  was  made  by  the  Secret  Service  and 
shown  throughout  the  country.  A  32-page 
"KNOW  YOUR  MONEY”  booklet,  carrying 
actual  photographs  of  genuine  and  counterfeit 
money,  was  printed  by  special  permission  of 
Secretary  Morgenthau.  This  booklet  has  since 
been  adopted  as  a  standard  study  unit  in  more 
than  12,000  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
and  is  still  in  wide  demand.  Copies  may  be 
purchased  by  sending  10  cents  in  coin  or  stamps 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  asking  for  a  copy  of 
"KNOW  YOUR  MONEY.” 

The  counterfeiting  losses  from  1933  to  1936 
averaged  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
educational  program  began  in  1937.  For  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1943,  losses  from  ac¬ 


ceptance  of  counterfeit  bills  totalled  only  $22,-  ] 

000 — a  drop  of  97  per  cent  from  the  1933-  I 
1936  yearly  average.  Tlie  "KNOW  YOUR  | 
MONEY”  campaign  was  a  major  factor  in  : 
accomplishing  this  drastic  cut  in  losses,  and  it  I 
supplied  an  excellent  pattern  for  the  "KNOW  ) 
YOUR  INDORSERS”  campaign  against  forg-  1 
ery.  | 

But  this  fight  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  f 
protection  of  Government  checks.  To  be  ef-  | 
fective  it  must  be  applied  to  commercial  checks  | 
as  well,  and  hundreds  of  business  houses  and  I 
corporations  are  co-operating  with  the  Secret  I 
Sendee  by  having  their  checks  imprinted  with  | 
the  warning:  "KNOW  YOUR  INDORSERS—  I 
REQUIRE  IDENTIFICATION.”  Such  a  ( 
warning  on  the  check  itself  reaches  the  po-  ! 
tential  victim  at  the  best  possible  time — the  | 
moment  w’hen  he  is  considering  cashing  the  I 
check.  In  his  behalf,  the  Secret  Service  has  i 
also  devised  a  set  of  simple  rules  which  will  I 
help  to  protect  him.  Here  they  are:  | 

1.  Insist  upon  proper  identification  before  cash¬ 
ing  checks  for  strangers.  KNOW  YOUR  INDORS¬ 
ERS! 

2.  Before  cashing  any  check,  ask  vour«elf  this 
question:  "IF  THIS  CHECK  IS  RETURNED  AS  A 
FORGERY,  CAN  I  LOCATE  THE  FORGER  AND 
RECOVER  ^^Y  LOSS.’” 

3.  If  a  check  is  already  indorsed  when  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  you,  insist  that  it  be  indorsed  again  in 
your  presence  and  compare  the  handwriting. 

4.  Have  each  check  initialed  by  the  employee 
who  pays  out  money  for  it. 

These  rules  cover  only  half  the  ground.  The 
other  half  necessarily  concerns  the  payees — 
the  people  to  whom  the  checks  are  sent.  There-  ’ 

fore,  another  group  of  simple  precautions  has  j 

been  formulated,  as  follows:  j 

1.  Be  at  home  or  have  some  member  of  your  family 
at  home  w-hen  checks  are  due  to  be  delivered.  If 
you  get  your  check  promptly,  it  cannot  be  stolen. 

2.  Be  sure  your  name  is  printed  clearly  on  your  j 
mail  box. 

3.  Try  to  cash  your  checks  in  the  same  place 

each  month.  This  will  simplify  identification.  , 

4.  Do  NOT  indorse  your  check  until  you  are  in'  | 
the  presence  of  the  person  you  will  ask  to  cash  it.  I 

Business  is  an  education,  and  education  is  a  | 
business.  So  is  crime.  But  where  the  business- 

a 

man  gives  something  of  value  for  his  profits,  , 
the  criminal  steals  something  of  value  for  his.  I 
And  it  is  the  businessman  who  is  victimized  ^ 
by  the  crook.  Where  forgery  is  concerned,  it  | 
pays  to  "KNOW  YOUR  INDORSERS  I”  j 
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Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  president-elect  (left), 
receiving  congratulations  from  outgoing  Presi¬ 
dent  D.  D.  Lcssenberry. 

THE  FORTY-SEVENTH  annual  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association  was 
held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  April  5-8. 

I  The  member- 
I  ship  committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Shilt,  reported  an 
official  membership  of 
2,069  with  two  months 
I  to  go  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Only 
230  more  members  are 
needed  to  reach  last 
year’s  total  membership 
on  June  30,  and  there 
I  is  every  indication  that, 
i  at  the  rate  these  mem¬ 
berships  are  coming  in, 
this  total  will  be  easily 
reached.  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania  led  all  the 
other  states  in  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  drive,  and  al¬ 
most  doubled  its  mem¬ 
bership  this  year.  A 


total  of  464  members  was  reported  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  for  that  state,  Miss 
Laila  Kilchenstein,  Grove  City  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  New  York  State  came  second  with  449 
members. 

John  G.  Kirk,  chairman  of  local  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  his  committee  made  the  entire  con¬ 
vention  period  a  delightful  one  socially  for 
those  in  attendance.  The  most  enjoyable  fea¬ 
ture  arranged  by  this  committee  was  the  pro¬ 
gram  rendered  Friday  evening  by  the  famous 
A  Capella  Choir  of  the  Frankford  High  School. 

President  D.  D.  Lessenberry  and  his  official 
staff  had  prepared  a  challenging  program 
around  the  theme,  "Postwar  Planning  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.” 

Among  those  who  had  come  a  long  distance 
to  attend  the  convention  were  J.  Evan  Arm¬ 
strong,  president  of  the  National  Business 
Teachers  Association,  from  Berkeley,  Califor¬ 
nia;  Miss  Dorothy  Travis,  a  member  of  the 


E.C.T.A.  OFFICERS 

First  Row  (left  to  right):  George  E.  Mumford,  Bernard  Shilt,  Raymond 
C.  Goodfellow,  Rufus  Stickney,  James  Meehan.  Second  Row:  Jay  W. 
Miller,  J.  Frank  Dame,  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
Sanford  L.  Fisher.  (Mrs.  Helen  M.  McConnell,  newly  elected  vice- 
president,  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  convention). 


E.  C.T.  A.  Meets 
In  Philadelphia 
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Executive  Board  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of 
Business  Education,  from  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota;  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  Editor  of  the 
Businesi  Education  Digest  and  head  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  United  States  Naval  Training  School, 
Milledgeville,  Georgia;  and  three  business  edu¬ 
cators  from  Cana ’a — T.  O.  W.  Fowler,  pa'^t 
president  of  the  Ontario  Commercial  Teachers 
Association,  and  assistant  inspector  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  for  Ontario:  R.  J.  Aitchison 
of  Toronto,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ontario  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association;  and  Lt.  F.  W, 
Elliott,  of  the  R.A.F. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President:  Ravmon<1  C  Goodfellow,  Director  of 
Business  Education.  Newark. 

VicePrestdent :  Mrs.  Helen  McConnell.  Chair¬ 
man,  Secretarial  Denartment,  Christopher  Columbus 
High  School,  New  York. 

Secretary:  Bernard  Shilt,  Director  of  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation.  Buffalo. 

Treasurer;  Rufus  Sticknev,  Head  Instructor  in 
Shorthand,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Boston. 

Executive  Board:  Dr.  Tames  Meehan.  Head.  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education,  Hunter  CoBepe, 
New  York;  Georpe  E.  Mumford.  Head.  Coru'-ier- 
cial  Department,  Kensinpton  Hieh  Schoo^  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Sanford  L.  Eisher.  President.  The  Fisher 
School,  Bocton;  Dr.  T.  Frank  Dame.  S"nen'i'nr  of 
Business  Education,  Divisions  1-9.  Publ'C  Schools. 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  D  D.  Lessenberry,  Ex-of¬ 
ficio,  University  of  Pittsburph. 

Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  of  Baltimore,  be¬ 
comes  program  chairman  and  yearbook  editor, 
succeeding  Dr.  Meehan,  who  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board.  Lloyd  lacobs, 
supervisor  of  distributive  education  for  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  is  assistant  program  chair¬ 
man. 

The  convention  will  be  heM  next  vear  at  the 
New  Yorker  Hotel,  New  York  City,  March 
29-31. 

Northwestern  to  Train  Business 
Teachers 

THE  School  of  Education  of  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  has  approved  a 
four-year  undergraduate  program  in  business 
education,  to  begin  next  fall.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  expand  the  graduate  offerings  of  the 
school,  also. 

The  secretarial  program  in  the  School  of 
Commerce,  which  was  organized  two  vears  ago 
with  Albert  C.  Fries  as  department  head,  was  ex¬ 
panded  last  year  to  include  courses  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  division  on  the  Chicago  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity, 


O.B.E.  Activities 

Pupils  who  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  for  one  of  the  mnnthdy  tests  in  tran¬ 
scription  or  bookkeeping  published  in  the  Bijsinlss 
Education  World  are  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency.  O.B.E.  news  is  a 
regular  feature  of  the  Business  Education  World. 

Marymount  College 

Chapter  7,  Chartered  January,  1941 

Sister  Isabelle  Marie  rer>orts  that  all  forty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tyronian  Club  at  Marymount  College. 
Sal'na,  Kansas,  are  members  of  the  Order  of  Business 
Efficiency.  Here  are  some  of  their  activities; 

They  do  all  the  duolicating  for  the  National 
Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students  at  the  col¬ 
lege  and  work  w’th  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Red  Cross.  The  club  publishes  a  weekly  letter  , 
of  facultv  announcements  and  has  promised  to  com¬ 
pile  statistical  reports  for  St.  John’s  Hospital.  Sa¬ 
lma.  In  March,  the  club  met  with  Beta  Alpha 
Rho  to  make  bandages  and  dressings  for  the  hospital. 

Man’mount  is'  the  only  education**!  institution 
in  Salina  to  fly  the  Minure  Man  flag  for  War  Bond 
Sales,  with  96  per  cent  of  the  students  purchasing  | 
War  Stamps.  Marjor'e  Grannell.  president  of  the  • 
Victory  Commission,  is  an  O.B.E.  member.  The 
girls  take  turns  selling  bonds  at  a  downtown  booth 
on  Saturdays.  an<l  on  two  Saturdays  also  collected 
5533  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Three  New  O.B.E.  Chapters  Welcomed 

Basin  High  School,  Basin,  Wyoming;  Chapter 
124;  Miss  Esther  Shoults,  teacher-sponsor.  j 

St.  Bonaventure  Hieh  School,  Columbus,  Nebraska;  | 
Chapter  125;  Sister  M.  Macrina.  teacher-sponsor. 

Shiloh  Village  High  School,  Shiloh,  Ohio;  Chap¬ 
ter  126;  Miss  Ava  C.  Pettit,  teacher-sponsor. 

1943  Business  Education  Index 
Off  the  Press 

■pHE  1943  Business  Education  Index,  the  fourth 
annual  Index  sponsored  by  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
comes  off  the  press  this  month. 

The  Index  was  compiled  and  edited  by  Dr. 
Herbert  M.  Freeman,  State  Teachers  College, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey;  and  Miss  Edith  Tuchman, 
West  Side  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

This  Index  is  the  most  extensive  one  yet  pub¬ 
lished  in  business  education.  All  business-edu¬ 
cation  articles  published  in  general-education 
magazines  and  in  1943  year  books,  as  well  as 
those  published  in  business-education  magazines, 
have  been  included  in  this  Index. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by  nonmembers  of  i 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  at  51  net,  postpaid,  from  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
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Perhaps  the  work¬ 
ings  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  can  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  illustrated  than  by 
sketching  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  which  has 
been  serving  our  coun¬ 
try  by  training  radio¬ 
men  for  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  Wrapped  up  in 
this  story  can  be 
glimpsed  the  vision, 
imagination,  initiative, 

and  adaptability  which  have  always  character¬ 
ized  successful  American  ventures. 

Keystone  Schools,  Inc.,  operated  as  one  of 
the  pioneer  radio  schools  in  the  country  as  far 
back  as  1924.  About  four  years  ago  it  estab¬ 
lished  an  Army  Radio  School  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  later  it  received  a  Navy  contract  for  train¬ 
ing  radiomen  in  December,  1942.  It  now  op¬ 
erates  two  schools.  The  principal  one  is  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Training  School  (Radio),  Bedford 
Springs,  Pennsylvania;  the  other  is  at  Holli- 
daysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Over  one  thousand  enlisted  men  can  be 
trained  at  one  time  in  the  Bedford  sch(X)l,  and 
more  than  four  thousand  men  have  been  gradu¬ 
ated  since  its  establishment  in  May,  1942. 

A  commissioned  officer  heads  up  the  Naval 
Personnel  Department,  and  the  instructors, 
second  and  third  class  radiomen,  are  graduates 
of  the  School.  The  civilian  director  of  in¬ 
struction  is  Orville  W.  Hittie,  formerly  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Bellevue  (Pennsylvania)  High  School. 

Typewriting  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
course,  special  telegraphic  typewriters  being 
available.  The  management  —  Stanley  G. 
Stroup,  Thomas  G.  Moreland,  and  H.  Rae 
Young — spared  no  expense  of  money  or  effort 
in  equipping  the  school  with  excellent  typing 
equipment.  Mr.  Stroup  is  president  of  Key¬ 
stone  Schools;  Mr.  Moreland  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hollidaysburg  Naval  Training 
School  (Radio);  and  Mr.  Young,  director  of 
instruction  for  Keystone  Schools,  is  at  present 
director  of  instruction  at  Hollidaysburg. 


The  typewriting  de¬ 
partment  is  supervised 
by  William  Gidugan, 
formerly  shorthand  and 
typing  instructor,  Weir 
High  School,  Weirton, 
West  Virginia.  His  as¬ 
sistants  are  John  Wol- 
sko,  remedial  super¬ 
visor,  former  instructor 
in  shorthand  and  typ¬ 
ing  at  Stowe  High 
School,  Stowe  Town¬ 
ship,  Pennsylvania; 
Leonard  J.  Liguori,  former  commercial  instruct¬ 
or  at  Business  Training  College,  Pittsburgh;  and 
Franklin  Hetra,  former  commercial  teacher  at 
Farrell  (Pennsylvania)  High  School. 

These  men  have  developed  a  well-organized 
course  of  study  in  typewriting  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  with  the  radio  instruction. 
Their  weekly  instruction  schedule  and  detailed 
grading  scales  in  typewriting,  together  with 
supplementary  material  and  multi-purpose 
blank  forms  for  various  types  of  work,  includ¬ 
ing  final  examinations,  take  most  of  the  guess¬ 
work  and  excuses  out  of  the  problems  sur¬ 
rounding  the  training  of  competent  typists.  All 
this  material  has  been  reproduced  for  the  use 
of  the  staff  and  their  supervisors,  thus  insuring 
standardized  practices.  Its  severe  practicality 
makes  it  outstanding.  It  accounts  in  part  for 
the  excellent  teamwork  and  good  results. 

While  the  typewriting  schedule  changes  from 
time  to  time,  students  normally  practice  at  ma¬ 
chines  two  periods  daily,  five  days  a  week, 
throughout  the  first  twelve  weeks  and  one  pe¬ 
riod  daily  from  the  thirteenth  through  the  six¬ 
teenth  week.  In  addition,  students  who  do  not 
meet  weekly  goals  attend  remedial  classes,  one 
hour  in  length,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  eve¬ 
nings,  with  additional  work  on  Saturdays. 

This  provides  a  possible  maximum  of  140 
hours  of  typing  instruction,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  week  up  to  25  per 
cent  of  a  class  is  assigned  an  extra  period  of 
code-typing  in  place  of  the  regular  period  of 
typing,  appearing  only  once  a  week  for  their 
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weekly  typing  examination.  Those  typing  50 
w.p.m.  or  better  can  take  their  final  examina¬ 
tions  during  the  fourteenth  week.  If  they  pass, 
they  are  released  for  work  in  another  subject. 

About  100  periods  are  devoted  to  code  typ¬ 
ing;  but  the  instructors  remark,  as  others  have, 
that  this  work  does  not  increase  stroking  speed. 

The  final  test  required  of  all  men  in  training 
by  the  Navy  calls  for  a  5-minute  test  on  straight- 
copy  paragraph  material  with  a  frequent  inter- 
spersion  of  numbers.  The  graduation  require¬ 
ment  on  final  examination  is  from  30  to  40 
gross  words  a  minute  with  not  more  than  5 
errors,  but  rating  or  qualification  for  radio¬ 
man,  third  class,  in  typewriting,  is  at  40  or 
more  gross  words  a  minute. 

Most  of  the  weekly  tests,  which  start  off  with 
1 -minute,  then  2-,  3-,  and  5-minute  tests,  are 
typed  from  simple  paragraph  material  written 
for  the  typing  contests  by  the  late  J.  N.  Kim¬ 
ball.  This  hastens  the  development  of  sus¬ 
tained  basic  skill  in  handling  the  keyboard. 


The  tremendous  emphasis  on  numerals  in  code¬ 
typing  practice  toward  the  end  of  the  course ' 
builds  up  ability  with  the  numbers  at  just  that 
point  where  it  must  be  used  and  tested. 

Graduates  average  about  44  words  a  minute 
on  standardized  final  examinations  with  an  av¬ 
erage  of  about  3  errors  in  the  5  minutes. 

It  has  been  most  interesting  to  follow  the 
work  being  done  in  this  school  through  cor¬ 
respondence  and  to  note  the  passion  for  ac¬ 
curate  and  careful  planning  that  the  staff  has 
shown.  This  is  one  instance  where  each  stu¬ 
dent  knows  at  least  once  a  week,  usually  every 
day,  exactly  where  he  stands  in  terms  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  speed  and  accuracy  and  in  grades.  The 
schedule  of  weekly  performance  is  there  for 
every  student  to  read,  and  in  the  armed  forces 
you  make  good — or  else.  No  teacher  needs 
to  be  saddled  with  a  time-wasting  student. 

We  salute  this  pioneer  school  and  its  effi¬ 
cient  staff.  The  rest  of  us  can  learn  from  them 
and  do  a  better  job  ourselves. 
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Miller  Schools  Observe  Golden  Jubilee 


•yHE  RECEIPT  of  an  announcement  from  the 
Miller  Secretarial  Schools,  New  York,  headed 
"GOLDEN  JUBILEE  1894-1944,”  brings  back 
memories  of  long-ago  events.  Every  now  and 
then  we  receive  letters  from  school  proprietors 
who  were  among  the  pioneers  in  introducing 
Gregg  Shorthand  asking  for  the  exact  date  on 
which  they  began  teaching  the  system.  If  they 
began  after  1900,  we  can  usually  furnish  the 
information,  but  before  that  year  there  are  no 
data,  unless  our  memory  can  be  so  regarded. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  nearly  all  our  early 
records  were  lost  in  the  fire  that  destroyed  our 
Chicago  office  in  January,  1900. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  first  school 
to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand  in  New  York  City: 
it  was  the  Miller  School,  originally  founded  in 
1894  by  the  late  Frank  Rutherford  as  the  Ruther¬ 
ford  School  of  Shorthand. 

I  first  published  Gregg  Shorthand  in  Boston 
in  the  fall  of  1893.  Mr.  Rutherford  was  my 
assistant  in  teaching  the  few  students  we  had. 
Early  in  1894  Mr.  Rutherford  decided  to  move  to 
New  York  and  opened  a  little  school  on  lower 
Broadway;  later  he  moved  to  East  23d  Street 
near  Fourth  Avenue,  where  his  school  became 
firmly  established. 

Among  Mr.  Jlutherford’s  students  at  the  23d 
Street  school  was  the  late  James  Oppenheim, 
who  later  became  a  poet  and  author  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Oppenheim  was  always  very  proud 


of  his  skill  as  a  shorthand  writer  and  of  the  fact 
that  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  won 
a  prize  for  excellence  in  writing  from  the  author 
of  the  system.  In  Mr.  Oppenheim’s  book,  Tht 
Olympian,  there  are  some  amusing  details  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  worked  for  the  tem¬ 
peramental  and  dynamic  founder  and  editor  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  In  telling  how  the 
narrator  learned  shorthand,  Mr.  Oppenheim  gave 
an  interesting  and  humorous  sketch  of  the  school, 
his  teacher  (Mr.  Rutherford),  and  the  methods 
of  instruction. 

Mr.  Rutherford  was  always  on  the  move.  In 
1899  he  decided  to  follow  Horace  Greeley's 
advice:  "Go  west,  young  man — go  west,”  which 
to  Mr.  Rutherford,  an  Englishman,  meant  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  where  he  established  a  school.  He 
disposed  of  his  New  York  school  to  the  late 
Charles  M.  Miller,  who  changed  the  name  to 
The  Miller  School,  moved  to  larger  quarters, 
and  through  good  management  built  it  up  along 
modern  lines.  When  Mr.  Miller  retired  the  I 
school  was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Lelash,  who  have  still  further  expanded  its  ac¬ 
tivities.  There  are  now  two  Miller  Secretarial 
Schools — one  at  Broadway  and  112th  Street  and 
the  other  on  East  42d  Street. 

On  this  Golden  Anniversary  of  the  first  school 
to  teach  our  system  in  New  York  we  extend 
hearty  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lelash. — ]ohn  R.  Gregg. 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 
Closing  Date:  June  7,  1944 

The  May  Bookkeeping  Contest 

MILTON  BRIGGS 


Here  is  the  ninth  and  final  problem  in  this 
year’s  series  of  contests  designed  to  in¬ 
terest  all  bookkeeping  students. 

It  will  require  not  more  than  one  or  two 
class  periods  and  will  provide  a  welcome  change 
from  textbook  routine.  The  B.E.W.  will  dis¬ 
tribute  cash  prizes,  as  described  below,  for  the 
best  student  solutions  of  this  contest  problem. 
All  the  information  they  will  need  is  given 
here. 

How  to  Participate 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  May  ^on- 
test  problem  given  here.  The  B.E.W.  here¬ 
by  grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students  if 
you  wish  them  to  have  individual  copies.  The 
contest  problem  is  so  short,  however,  that  it  can 
conveniently  be  written  on  the  blackboard  or 
dictated. 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  a  Junior  Certificate 
of  Achievement  will  work  only  Assignment  A. 
Those  who  have  earned  Junior  Certificates  will 
do  Assignment  B.  for  the  Senior  Certificate. 
Those  who  hold  Senior  Certificates  will  do 
Assignment  C  for  the  Superior  Certificate. 
(See  the  special  notice  in  the  box  on  this 
page.) 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by 
express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to:  The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list  in 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose 
papers  are  submitted.  Place  the  letter  "A” 
after  the  name  of  each  student  who  is  an  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement, 
the  letter  "B”  to  indicate  applicants  for  the 
Senior  Certificate,  and  ”C”  to  identify  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  Superior  Certificate. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper.  This 
fee  covers  in  part  the  costs  of  examination, 
printing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award 
an  attractive  two-color  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  to  each  student  whose  solution  meets  an 
acceptable  standard. 


5.  Select  the  three  papers  which  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  in  each  division  and  place  these 
on  top  of  the  papers  you  send  in.  Those 
three  papers  will  be  considered  for  the  award 
of  cash  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to 
submit  papers  for  certification  may  enter,  free 
of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  for  each 
class.) 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  student  cash 
prizes  as  follows:  A  first  prize  of  $3  for  the 
best  solution  submitted  in  each  division  (Junior, 
Senior,  and  Superior),  a  second  prize  of  $2 
in  each  division,  and  ten  prizes  of  50  cents 
in  War  Savings  Stamps  for  other  outstanding 
papers  in  all  three  divisions.  In  case  of  ties, 
duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  this  in¬ 
formation  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Stu¬ 
dent’s  name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address 
of  school,  including  zone  number  if  any,  and 
teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  The 
Business  Education  World.  No  papers  will 
be  returned. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  I.  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  this  contest  is 
June  7,  1944.  All  papers  must  be  in  our  hands 
on  that  date.  Certificates  of  Achievement  will 
be  awarded  and  checks  will  be  mailed  to  prize 
winners  within  a  short  time  thereafter.  Prize 
winners  will  be  announced  in  the  September 
B.E.W. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Ordinarily,  students  must  qualify  for  the 
Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement  before 
applying  for  the  Senior  Certificate,  and  they 
must  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  before  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  Certificate  of  Superior 
Achievement.  Since  this  is  the  last  problem 
for  this  school  year,  your  pupils  may  apply 
this  month  for  all  three  certificates  by  work¬ 
ing  all  three  parts  of  the  problem.  Strive 
for  this  highly  desired  goal.  The  fee  of  10 
cents  is  required  for  each  certificate. 
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PRACTICAL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Robert  Browne,  Proprietor 
Trial  Balance 
March  31,  1944 


Cash 

Petty  Cash 
Accounts  Receivable 
Notes  Receivable 

Merchandise  Inventory  (December  31,  1943) 
Office  Equipment 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Office  Equipment 
Store  Equipment 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Store  Equipment 

Accounts  Payable 

Notes  Payable 

Taxes  Payable 

Robert  Browne,  Capital 

Sales 

Purchases 

Rent  Expense 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Taxes 

Heat  and  Light 
Advertising 
Office  Expense 
Store  Expense 
Delivery  Expense 
Discount  on  Purchases 
Interest  Income 
Discount  on  Sales 
Interest  Expense 


00 
92 
1,000  00 
1,177  88 
340  00 

1,811  00 


3,705  52 
260  00 
691  10 
207  92 
229  54 
36  70 
15  24 
32  80 
10  08 


222  38 
604  26 
992  08 
7  92 
4,500 
5,386148 


The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Problem 
For  This  Month 

Robert  Browne  is  sole  owner  of  the  Practical 
Products  Company.  Following  some  difficulty 
in  the  preparation  of  his  income-tax  return 
this  year,  Mr.  Browne  has  decided  to  establish 
an  up-to-date  bookkeeping  system.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  opening  a  new  set  of  books,  he  has 
asked  you  to  prepare  detailed  reports  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Practical  Products 
Company  as  of  March  31,  1944. 

The  trial  balance  shown  here  lists  the  gen¬ 
eral  ledger  accounts  of  this  business  at  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  (March 

31). 

Additional  information  to  be  considered  in 
this  problem  follows:  The  merchandise  in¬ 
ventory  March  31,  1944,  was  $2,157.85,  de¬ 
preciation  of  office  equipment  is  estimated  at 
12%  per  year,  depreciation  of  store  equipment 
is  estimated  at  20%  per  year.  There  is  inter¬ 
est  due  on  notes  receivable  amounting  to 


$26.43,  and  store  expense  items  unused  amount 
to  $22.  Additional  taxes  accrued  are  $47.92. 

Instructions  to  Students 
Part  A — For  Junior  Certificate 
Prepare  a  ten-column  work  sheet.  Use  either 
pencil  or  pen  and  ink. 

Part  B — For  Senior  Certificate 
Prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  and  a 
Balance  Sheet  in  report  form.  Use  either  a 
typewriter  or  pen  and  ink;  use  both  sides  of 
your  paper. 


Part  C- 
Do  Part  A. 
closing  entries 
1 — March  31, 
regular  general 
paper  properly 
paper.  Write 
entry. 


-For  Superior  Certificate 
Make  adjusting  entries  and 
for  the  fiscal  period  January 
1944.  Use  pen  and  ink  and 
journal  paper,  or  plain  white 
ruled.  Use  both  sides  of  your 
a  suitable  explanation  for  each 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Dr.  Thelma  M.  Potfer  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  education  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Potter  has  been 
an  instructor  and  associate  on  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  staff  since  1937.  She  is  the  author  of  a 
textbook  on  the  use  of  the  adding  machine  and 
has  contributed  greatly  to  several  yearbooks  and 
professional  journals.  Her  dissertation  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  is  entitled  "An  Analysis  of  the 
Work  of  General  Clerical  Employees.” 

Harold  B.  Goodall  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  commercial  education  for  the  Ford- 
son  Public  Schools,  Dearborn,  Michigan.  Mr. 
Goodall  was  formerly  principal  of  the  McDon¬ 
ald  and  Thayer  Schools  and  of  the  William 
Ford  School,  Dearborn.  He  received  a  master’s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan  and  from 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
LL.B.  degree  from  Wayne  University  Law  School. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  State  Bar 
in  1932. 

Miss  Maya  Wilson  was  recently  appointed 
head  of  the  Business  Administration  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  Miss  Wilson  received  the  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  has  taught 
in  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma,  and  in  high  schools 
in  San  Antonio.  She  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  division  of  the  Alamo  (Texas)  District 
Teachers’  Association  and  a  member  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi. 

Sister  M.  Immaculata,  Mount  Mercy  Junior 
College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  organized  for 
her  classes  in  secretarial  training  a  "Secretarial 
Clinic,”  and  regular  meetings  are  devoted  to 
this  activity.  Local  businessmen  appear  at  the 
meetings  to  discuss  with  the  students  the  stand¬ 
ards  in  effect  in  business  offices  and  to  suggest 
practical  means  of  meeting  these  standards. 
Machine  demonstrations  and  employment  inter¬ 
views  are  popular  and  instructive  features  of 
the  clinic. 

Herbert  E.  McMahan,  formerly  an  instructor 
at  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  city  supervisor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  now  a  Com¬ 
mander  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

He  received  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  in 
the  Navy  in  1941,  and  his  first  assignment  was 
in  the  Supply  Department  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia.  In  March  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Pacific  fleet. 


Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  who  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  and  in  charge  of  Civilian 
Training  at  the  Quartermaster  Depot  in  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  Training 
Specialist  for  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  position  was  formerly  held  by  Paul  A. 
Carlson  of  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  during  the 
school  year  of  1942-43.  The  position  has  been 
vacant  since  Mr.  Carlson  returned  to  Whitewater 
last  fall. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hooper,  Gregg  Shorthand 
teacher  at  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
since  October,  1899,  was  retired  on  pension  in 
August,  1943,  after  forty-four  years  of  teach¬ 
ing.  , 

Miss  Hooper  has  taught  thousands  of  secre¬ 
taries  and  stenographers  and  some  world  short¬ 
hand  champions,  among  them  Charles  Lee  Swem. 
She  is  beloved  by  her  former  students,  who  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  Ona  of  the  college 
dormitories  is  named  in  her  honor,  Mary  Hooper 
Hall.  She  resides  at  Hamilton  Square,  New 
Jersey,  with  her  niece  and  two  brothers. 

Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  professor  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Woman’s  College,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  has  announced  that 
several  graduate  assistantships  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  available  for  both  men  and 
women  for  1944-45.  Holders  of  these  assistant- 
ships  will  receive  research,  laboratory,  or  teach¬ 
ing  assignments  at  the  Woman’s  College,  and 
they  may  carry  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  study  load  toward  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  master’s  degree.  Degrees  are  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Arnold  Condon  has  resigned  from  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis¬ 
consin,  because  of  the  illness  of  his  father  and 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Wisconsin  to  take 
charge  of  his  father’s  affairs. 


Mrs.  Georgie  Ella  Kimball,  widow  of  the  late 
James  N.  Kimball,  pa.ssed  .away  on  April  17 
at  her  home  in  New  York  City.  She  survived 
her  husband  by  less  than  nine  months  and  leaves 
their  son.  George  Kimball;  a  grandson,  Newton 
C.  Kimball;  and  a  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Georgie 
Ella  Morris. 

We  know  many  teachers,  shorthand  writers, 
and  typists  will  join  in  sympathy  to  the  family. 
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ODUS  L.  MORGAN 

Oceanside  (California)  junior  College 


Much  has  been  written,  and  spoken,  during  the  past  few 
years  about  the  improvement  of  typewriting,  typewriters, 
and  the  teaching  of  typewriting,  but  very  little  has  broken  into 
print  regarding  the  environment  of  the  learner  while  the  transi¬ 
tion  takes  place  that  changes  him  from  a  rank  beginner  to  a  fin¬ 
ished  typist.  Do  not  the  physical  aspects  of  the  learning  situation 
play  a  part  in  this  transition?  Yes,  and  a  very  great  one.  In  fact, 
the  learning  conditions  are  very  much  improved,  or  retarded,  by 
the  physical  factors  of  the  room  itself.  It  is  true  that  many 
typists  learn  to  be  efficient  in  spite  of  the  nineteenth-century  typ¬ 
ing  rooms  still  in  existence,  but  a  great  many  more  should  learn 
to  be  efficient  because  of  improved  conditions  along  this  line. 

Judging  from  the  working  conditions  under  which  many  of 
our  present-day  typists  learn,  "What  was  good  enough  for  me 
is  good  enough  for  my  son  or  daughter”  seems  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  idea  of  the  powers-that-be  in  far  too  many  cases. 

Exclusive  of  improved  ty'pewriters,  and  in  many  cases  not 
even  improved  typewriters,  there  are  many  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  using  the  same  equipment  that  was  used  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  im¬ 
provements  in  the  field  or  to  financial  conditions,  it  is  hard  to 
say — perhaps  it  is  a  combination  of  both. 

"With  our  limited  budget,  w-e  can’t  afford  improvements  in  our 
typewriting  layout  this  year”  is  a  common  objection. 

The  irrefutable  answer  to  that  statement  is,  "Mister,  can  you 
afford  not  to?” 

Let  us  discuss  conditions  that  would  be  advantageous  to  any 
typewriting  room.  Let  us  set  up  an  ideal  typewriting  room — 
or,  if  not  ideal,  one  that  will  be  a  vast  improvement  on  many 
of  our  present  typing  workshops.  Let  us  check  the  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials;  perhaps  you  can  afford  it.  To  be  functional,  a  typew  riting 
room  need  not  be  one  in  which  several  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent,  with  elaborate  desks  and  fancy  chairs. 

In  the  school  large  enough  to  have  two  typewriting  rooms,  one 
should  be  used  exclusively  for  beginners  and  one  exclusively  for 
the  advanced  students.  Why  the  difference?  Just  this — the  elemen¬ 
tary  learning  stage  should  be  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible. 

One  and  only  one  make  of  machine  should  be  used  in  this 
room.  While  the  student  is  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  key¬ 
board,  he  should  not  be  handicapped  by  having  to  waste  time 
while  the  various  gadgets  on  five  or  six  different  makes  of  type¬ 
writers  arc  explained.  Taking  time  out  to  show  Johnny  where 
the  marginal  stops  are  on  his  machine,  while  in  the  adjoining  row 
Mary  must  be  told  that  these  stops  are  not  found  on  the  front, 
but  on  the  back  of  her  typewriter,  will  be  unnecessary.  The 
teacher  and  class  can  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand,  namely,  that  of  mastering  the  keyboard  and  learning 
the  working  parts  of  the  machine  as  they  are  used. 


"But  shouldn’t  the  students  lear 
the  next  protest. 

They  should,  but  not  during  th 
time  should  be  devoted  to  master 
Learning  about  the  various  m; 
student  has  thoroughly  mastered  c 
all  the  machines  that  the  student  nr 
be  represented.  It  should  include 
less,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  porta 
as  to  turn  this  room  into  an  antiqu 
tional  in  every  respect. 
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Would  not  the  students  make  a  rush  for  the  newer  machines? 
Quite  true,  but  an  explanation  by  the  teacher  that  each  student  will 
spend  a  specified  time  on  each  machine  will  eliminate  such  a 
"rush.”  The  student  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
each  machine  before  he  finishes  the  course. 

What  about  the  school  that  does  not  have  the  enrollment 
irn  to  use  all  the  typewriters?”  comes  to  merit  two  typewriting  rooms?  In  this  group  we  can  place 

about  95  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  That  room 
:he  elementary-learning  period.  That  should  be  made  info  a  place  where  the  learning  conditions  will 

;ring  and  automatizing  the  keyboard.  be  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible — not  necessarily  a  Utopia,  but 

nachines  should  take  place  ajter  the  where  the  reaction  to  environment  will  be  positive  instead  of 
one  machine.  In  the  advanced  room,  negative. 

may  meet  in  the  business  world  should  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  long  tables  with  three  or  four 

e  various  models,  standard  and  noise-  typewriters  per  table,  though  this  is  to  be  frowned  upon.  It 
ables.  I  should  not,  however,  go  so  far  may  be  necessary  to  use  small  tables  instead  of  desks.  But  if 

[ue  display  museum.  It  should  be  func-  you  can  afford  either  long  or  small  tables,  then  you  can  afford 

the  room  that  I  shall  describe  here. 
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In  planning  and  making  a  typ>ewriting  room, 
it  is  advantageous  to  have  a  vocational-minded 
superintendent.  Likewise,  having  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  woodshop  helps  the  cause  greatly.  When 
making  plans  for  the  room  pictured,  I  was 
fortunate  in  having  both.  Since  the  school  was 
unable  to  pay  several  thousand  dollars  for  a 
typewriting  room,  it  was  necessary  to  build 
much  of  our  own  equipment. 

Among  the  essentials  in  the  fitting  out  of  a 
modern  typewriting  room  are  electrical  out¬ 
lets  and  a  lavatory  for  washing  hands  after 
ribbon  changes  and  handling  of  carbons. 
There  should  be  an  electrical  outlet  at  the  front 
of  the  room  for  the  radio-phonograph,  the 
type-pacer,  the  illuminated  drawing  board  for 
stencils,  and  other  connections.  At  the  rear 
of  the  room  an  electrical  outlet  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  use  with  still-  and  motion-picture 
projecting  machines. 

Use  Desks,  Not  Tables 

After  making  a  survey  that  included  many 
office  typists,  typewriting  authorities,  and  two 
former  world’s  champions,  we  found  that  the 
26"  and  27"  tables  almost  universally  found 
in  typing  rooms  over  the  country  were  too  low' 
for  the  average  typist.  As  most  students  and 
teachers  will  agree,  when  sitting  down  at  such 
tables,  the  forearms  and  hands  are  inclined  to  be 
parallel  with  the  floor  or  to  slant  down  instead 
of  slanting  upward  in  about  the  same  plane  as 
the  keyboard.  If  the  slant  is  parallel  with  the 
keyboard,  the  position  permits  the  most  freedom 
from  fatigue,  as  well  as  keyboard  coverage 
with  the  least  movement  of  wrists  and  hands. 
In  addition  to  the  height  handicap,  these  low 
tables  often  lack  sturdiness  of  construction. 

Expert  typists  will  not  use  one  of  these 
tables  if  a  solid  desk  can  possibly  be  obtained. 
Also,  reasoning  logically,  the  more  solid  the 
desk,  the  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  typewriter 
as  well  as  on  the  typist.  Taking  these  factors 
into  consideration,  we  decided  to  construct  our 
own  desks  with  oak  tops  think,  with  panel 
backs  and  sides,  which  gave  added  re-enforce- 
ment.  The  legs  were  made  of  solid  oak  two-by- 
two's.  Since  these  desks  are  18"  wide  and  36" 
long,  there  is  no  danger  of  books  falling  to  the 
floor  every  time  a  student  goes  by. 

An  "L,”  one  inch  wide  and  %"  thick,  nailed 
on  the  top  of  the  desk,  keeps  the  typewriter 
from  ’’walking”  with  each  carriage  return,  and 
yet  does  not  prohibit  the  moving  of  the  type¬ 


writer  should  this  be  necessary  at  any  time.* 

In  addition  to  the  brass  leg  bands  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  table  legs,  small  squares 
of  rubber,  glued  to  the  bottom  of  the  legs, 
assist  in  keeping  the  desks  in  place. 

Some  schools  may  prefer  to  have  at  least 
one  drawer  in  the  desk  in  which  cleaning 
supplies  can  be  kept.  A  drawer  can  easily  be 
added  to  the  design  we  used.  I  prefer,  how¬ 
ever,  that  other  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  supplies,  because  too  often  the  drawer 
turns  out  to  be  a  wastepaper  basket  or  catch¬ 
all  unless  the  desk  is  especially  assigned  to  an 
individual  student.  This  is  difficult  to  do  if 
liie  room  is  being  used  for  six  hours  each  day. 

If  the  cleaning  supplies  are  kept  in  the  rear 
of  the  room  in  easily  accessible  cabinets,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  desk  drawer. 

I>esks  of  three  heights — 27"  in  the  front  of 
the  room,  28"  and  2S>"  in  the  center  and 
near-back,  and  one  row  of  30"  desks  in  the  back 
— have  been  found  quite  adequate  for  all  the 
demands  of  the  students. 

The  material  cost  for  the  desk  we  use  is 
$9,  a  figure  well  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
limited  school  budget. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  schools  go  with¬ 
out  copy  holders  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  they  exist.  If  we  were  to  read  our 
morning  paper  in  the  same  position  in  which 
our  books  are  laid  on  the  table  for  typing,  far 
less  news  would  be  digested.  Wooden  copy 
holders  can  be  made  with  a  material  cost  of 
20  cents  each;  and  this  price  is  nil  considering 
the  added  comfort  and  relief  from  eye-strain  as 
well  as  the  added  relaxation,  accuracy,  and 
speed  when  typing. 

Chairs  and  Other  Comforts 

Adjustable  chairs  are  not  only  an  asset  but 
a  necessity  in  every  typewriting  room.  Why 
should  the  students  have  to  build  themselves 
up  with  books  when  comfortable  chairs  can  be 
purchased  for  $6  apiece?  Giairs  that  can  be 
lowered  to  13"  or  raised  to  18^2^'  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  adjustable  to  care  for  stature  differ¬ 
ences. 

The  built-in  combination  bookcase  and  sup¬ 
ply  cabinets  found  on  each  side  of  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  in  the  illustration  provide  ample 
space  for  the  teacher’s  typewriting  library  as 
well  as  for  supplies  used  in  the  room — stencils, 

*This  ”L”  may  be  Yz"  wide  and  as  little  as 
i/g"  thick.—//.  H.  S. 
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ribbons,  ink,  pencils,  etc.  Material  for  each 
case  ran  to  $15. 

The  two-drawer  supply  cabinet  with  card 
index,  made  of  fir  and  ply-wood,  placed  by  the 
teacher’s  desk  is  19"  wide,  25"  in  depth,  and 
41"  in  height.  This  provides  room  for  speed 
tests  and  unbound  supplementary  material. 
Cost,  S5.70. 

The  drawers  in  the  rear  of  the  room  are 
used  for  cleaning  equipment  and  duplicated 
supplementary  materials;  the  cabinets  imme¬ 
diately  below,  for  the  supply  of  paper. 

While  a  typewriting  teacher  need  not  be  an 
expert  speed  typist  to  be  a  good  teacher,  he 
should  be  able  to  show  the  students,  visually 
and  aurally,  advantages  derived  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  correct  motions  and  manipulation  of  parts. 
Our  demonstration  stand  is  adjustable  from 
38"  to  50".  It  is  made  from  two  pieces  of 
pipe  and  extra  pieces  of  wood  around  the  shop. 
Since  it  is  equipped  with  casters,  it  can  be 
rolled  easily  from  place  to  place.  The  material 
cost  $2. 

The  uses  of  small  filing  cabinets  are  many. 
We  have  found  the  smaller  one  (for  3"  by  5" 
cards)  handy  for  the  recording  of  speed  scores, 
while  the  large  one  (for  4"  by  6"  cards)  is 
quite  satisfactory  for  the  recording  of  lessons 
or  problems. 

An  Interv^al  Timer  could  be  purchased  before 
the  war  for  $5  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  available 
for  the  postwar  classroom.  It  can  be  set  to 
ring  at  the  end  of  any  minute  from  1  to  120 
(two  hours)  and  has  a  definite  advantage  when 
timed  writings  are  desired. 

Wall  charts  can  be  obtained,  gratis,  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  any  of  the  typewriter  companies.^*  They 
have  been  used  in  the  teaching  of  typewriting 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose.  The  use  of  wall  charts  has  been  a  de¬ 
batable  issue  during  the  past  few  years,  as  sev¬ 
eral  good  typewriting  authorities  prefer  to  use 
the  lettered  keyboards. 

Posture  charts  can  be  had  also  by  writing 
these  companies.  They,  too,  are  furnished 
gratis. 

Wire  letter-trays  are  available  at  a  nominal 
cost  and  can  be  used  for  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  papers. 

Whenever  possible,  the  light  should  come 


*  A  checkup  of  the  home  offices  of  typewriter  com¬ 
panies  shows  that  wall  charts  are  now  mostly  "out 
®f  stock.”  No  doubt  they  will  be  available  after 
the  war. — H.  H.  S. 


onto  the  copy  from  the  back  of  the  room  or 
the  right  side.  The  old  idea  of  light  coming 
in  from  the  left  side  is  fine  while  reading  a 
book  or  magazine,  but  if  the  copy  is  placed  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  machine,  as  most 
copies  are,  then  either  the  typist  or  the  type¬ 
writer,  or  both,  throws  a  shadow  on  the  copy. 
We  have  found  that  by  turning  the  desks  to¬ 
ward  the  bulletin  board  one  month  and  facing 
the  blackboard  the  next  month,  variety  can  be 
given  to  the  surroundings. 

Indirect  lighting  or  fluorescent  light  is  recom¬ 
mended  when  natural  lighting  is  insufficient 
for  use. 

Eliminate  Noise 

Sound-absorbing  board,  which  takes  away 
much  of  the  sound  of  the  typewriter,  can  be 
purchased  again  in  the  postwar  era.  We  have 
found  a  sound-absorbing  plaster  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  elimination,  although  it  does 
not  equal  the  board. 

The  Dvorak  Type-Pacer,  a  fine  instrument 
for  metronomic  rhythm  and  acceleration  work, 
can  be  purchased  from  Torka  Brothers,  in  Seat¬ 
tle,  Washington.  This  pacer  can  be  set  for 
speeds  from  10  to  75  words  a  minute  with  5- 
minute  jumps  between  speeds;  but  I  question  its 
value  metronomically  above  50  words  a  minute, 
as  it  is  somewhere  near  this  speed  that  met¬ 
ronomic  rhythm  gradually  glides  into  contin¬ 
uity.  The  cost  of  the  Type-Pacer  before  the 
war  was  $42. 

There  are  innumerable  uses  for  a  phono¬ 
graph-radio.  It  can  be  used  for  metronomic 
workouts,  as  a  change  from  the  Type-Pacer. 
I  have  found  that  the  playing  of  recorded 
organ  music  is  advantageous  to  accuracy  and  re¬ 
laxation,  while  the  radio  is  turned  on  many 
times  and  is  found  helpful  in  the  development 
of  concentration  during  timed  workouts  or  even 
during  the  daily  problems. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  about  the 
teacher’s  desk  and  chair  except  that  they  should 
be  fitted  to  the  individual  teacher’s  taste  and 
needs. 

We  have  found  the  honor  chart,  which  is 
located  directly  under  the  flag  in  the  picture, 
not  only  interesting  but  helpful  in  motiva¬ 
tion.  When  the  student  has  reached  40  words 
a  minute,  his  picture  is  mounted  on  cardboard 
and  placed  in  the  bottom  row  of  the  board. 
As  the  speed  increases,  the  picture  moves  up, 
until  at  the  top  the  speed  is  75  words  per 
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minute.  I'he  value  of  this  board  for  first- 
year  work  in  speed  motivation  is  unlimited. 

1  his  year,  because  of  film  shortage,  we  have 
had  to  use  cards  instead  of  pictures.  The  ma¬ 
terial  cost  for  the  board  was  $1.30. 

Such  assets  as  an  illuminated  drawing  board 
for  stencils,  a  stencil  duplicator,  and  a  Line- 
a-Time  are  desirable  for  the  advanced  typewrit¬ 
ing  r(X)m  but  unnecessary'  for  the  elementar)- 
room.  All  in  all,  the  total  cost  of  the  pictured 
room,  built  to  accommodate  thirty-five  stu¬ 
dents,  is  only  $653,  and  this  cost  includes 
desks,  chairs,  copy  holders,  bookcases,  supply 
cabinets,  demonstration  stand,  Interxal  Timer, 
Type-Pacer,  a  combination  phonograph-radio, 
and  honor  chart. 

This  is  not  a  luxurious  Utopia  in  typing 
workshops,  but  rather  a  functional  room,  meet¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  the  most  limited  budget, 
and  yet  giving  the  school  of  today  a  room 
advantageous  for  training  the  many  thousands 


I  CONTEST  FLASH! 

The  three  first-place  prize  winners  in  i 

the  International  Bookkeeping  Contest  are: 

I  High  School,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

^  Gene  C.  Long. 

Keith  Hall,  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
*  Josephus. 

I  D’Youville  College,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Sister  Irene, Marie. 

I  Complete  details  next  month. 

of  future  typists  of  tomorrow.  Again  I  say, 
"Can  you  afford  not  to.^” 

[0//r  correspondence  over  the  years  indi¬ 
cates  that  school  officials  and  business  teachers 
are  greatly  interested  in  how  to  improve  their 
equipment.  Have  you,  too,  a  contribution  to 
make?  We  shall  welcome  correspondence  on 
this  subject. — Editor'] 


Oh,  but  that’s  different!  GIL  KAHN 


In  the  teacher’s  room,  Mr.  Fidgethammer  is  gjjT  "'1*®  y®®  think  is  the  meek  little  “yes” 

the  loudest  critic  of  the  school’s  administrators  man  at  faculty  meetings? 
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Summer  School  Directory  Supplement 

M.an'j  schools  that  will  offer  commercial  teacher-training  and  content  subjects  this 
summer  were  listed  in  the  Aptil  B.E.W.  Here  is  a  supplementary  list. 


ALABAMA 

Alabama  College,  Montevallo.  Two  terms:  June 
8-July  19;  July  20-August  23.  Dr,  M.  L.  Orr, 
Director;  Lelah  Brownfield,  Head  of  Department. 

State  Teachers  College,  Livingston.  Two  terms: 
May  29-JuIy  5;  July  6- August  11.  T.  K.  Sisk, 
Director. 

ARKANSAS 

State  Teachers  College,  Conway.  Two  terms: 
May  29-JuIy  1 ;  July  5-August  6.  Dr.  Maude  Car¬ 
michael,  Director;  C.  C.  Calhoun,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

CALIFORNIA 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Two  terms:  July  3  to  August  11;  August 
14  to  September  1.  Dean  Lester  B.  Rogers,  Di¬ 
rector;  Dr.  Earl  G.  Blackstone,  Department  Head. 

CONNcCTICUT 

Larson  Junior  College,  New  Haven.  July  10  to 
August  18.  George  V.  Larson,  Director;  Miss  Claire 
P.  Hosley,  Department  Head. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Catholic  University  of  America.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  June  30  to  August  12.  Dr.  Roy  J. 
Deferrari,  Director;  Dr.  Paul  FitzPatrick,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

FLORIDA 

University  of  Florida,  School  of  Trade  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Education,  Daytona  Beach.  Two  terms: 
June  19  to  July  8;  July  10  to  July  29.  Robert 
D.  Dolley,  Director;  Maude  G.  Woods,  Associate 
Director. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledge- 
ville.  Two  terms:  June  7  to  Julv  14;  July  17 
to  August  24.  Dr.  Hoy  Taylor,  Director;  M.  A. 
Eakins,  Department  Head. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal.  Two 
terms:  June  12-June  30;  July  3-August  25.  Dr. 
Chris  A.  DeYoung,  Director;  Arthur  R.  Williams, 
Head  of  Department. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  Three  terms: 
June  26  to  August  5;  August  7  to  August  26; 
June  26  to  August  26,  Dr,  Frederick  H.  Heid- 
brink,  Director;  Albert  C.  Fries,  Department  Head. 

INDIANA 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis.  Two  terms:  May 
8-June  6;  June  6-July  29.  George  F.  Leonard, 
Director. 


Evansville  College,  Evansville.  May  8-August  25. 
Dean  E.  M.  McKown,  Director;  Mrs.  Lucile 
Springer,  Head  of  Department. 

IOWA 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  Two 
terms:  May  31-August  18;  June  19-July  28,  M. 
J.  Nelson,  Director;  R.  O.  Skar,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield.  Two  terms:  May  31- 
July  5 ;  July  6-August  9.  Dr.  Troy  Organ,  Director. 

St.  Ambrose  College,  Davenport.  June  19-JuIy  28. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Butler,  Director. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  State  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  Man¬ 
hattan.  Two  terms:  May  29'July  25';  July  26- 
Sept.  16.  W.  E.  Grimes,  Director. 

Southwestern  College,  Winfield.  Two  terms: 
May  30-July  22;  July  25-August  19.  Dean  Lyman 
Johnson,  Director;  R.  A.  Klages,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

KENTUCKY 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College, 
Richmond.  Two  terms:  June  7-July  15;  July  17- 
August  23.  Dean  W.  C.  Jones,  Director;  Dr. 
W.  J.  Moore,  Head  of  Department. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  Normal  College,  Natchitoches. 

•  Two  terms:  May  29'JuIy  8;  July  10-August  18. 

MARYLAND 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  July  10  to 
August  18.  Arnold  E.  Joyal,  Director;  Arthur 
Patrick,  Department  Head. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit  Commercial  College,  Detroit.  June  26 
to  August  15.  R.  J.  Maclean,  President. 

Wayne  University,  Detroit.  Three  terms:  June  19- 
July  29;  July  31-August  12;  August  14-August 
26.  Robert  M.  Magee,  Director;  James  L.  Holts- 
claw.  Supervising  Principal  Commercial  Education. 

MINNESOTA 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Two 
terms:  June  12-July  22;  July  24-August  26. 
Thomas  A.  H,  Teeter,  Director;  Ernestine  Don¬ 
aldson,  Head  of  Department. 

MISSOURI 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  War- 
rensburg.  Two  terms:  May  22-June  30;  July  3- 
August  23.  George  W.  Diemer,  President;  Dr. 
Clay  J.  Anderson,  Head  of  Department. 
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Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Maryville.  Two  terms:  May  29-JuIy  21;  July  24- 
August  25.  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  President;  Inez  R. 
Lewis,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Two  terms: 
June  19-July  29;  July  31*August  26.  Dr.  Theo. 
W.  H.  Irion,  Director;  Merea  Williams,  Head  of 
Department. 

MONTANA 

Northern  Montana  College,  Havre.  June  5  to 
August  4.  Dr.  G.  H.  Vande  Bogart,  President; 
Mrs.  Gunda  Holm  Reque,  Acting  Dean. 

NEBRASKA 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha.  Three  terms:  May 
15-June  2  (intersession);  June  5*July  8;  July 
10-August  12.  E.  M.  Hosman,  Director;  Mrs. 
Gloria  Sinnett,  Head  of  Department. 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Paterson. 
Two  terms:  May  29  to  July  7;  July  10  to  August 
18.  Dr.  G.  S.  Wightman,  Director;  Dr.  M.  Her¬ 
bert  Freeman,  Department  Head. 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas. 
Two  terms:  June  5-July  14;  July  15-August  18. 
Dr.  B.  D.  Roberts,  Director;  F.  W.  Kelly,  Head 
of  Department. 

New  Mexico  State  Teachers  College,  Silver  City. 
June  5- July  28.  Dr.  H.  W.  James,  President; 
Elmer  C.  Humphrey,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque.  July  l- 
August  26.  Dean  S.  P.  Nanninga,  Director;  Tom 
Popejoy,  Head  of  Department. 

NEW  YORK 

City  College,  New  York.  July  3  to  September  23. 
Frederick  C.  Shipley,  Director;  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Kam- 
enoff.  Department  Head. 

Hartwick  College,  Oneonta.  Two  terms:  June  5 
to  July  14;  July  17  to  August  25.  Gustav  S. 
Nordberg,  Director;  Gladys  Gardner,  Department 
Head. 

New  York  University  (School  of  Retailing),  New 
York.  Two  terms:  July  5  to  July  21;  July  24  to 
August  11.  Dean  Norris  A.  Brisco,  Director. 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs.  Two  terms: 
June  5  to  July  14;  July  17  to  August  25.  Dean 
Margaret  Bridgman,  Director;  Guernsey  J.  Borst, 
Department  Head. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  College,  Asheville.  June  12  to  July  20. 
Dr.  William  H.  Morgan,  Director;  Mrs.  Clyde 
W.  Humphrey,  Department  Head. 

Duke  Universiiy,  Durham.  Two  terms:  June  20 
to  July  31;  August  1  to  September  9.  Holland 
Holton,  Director. 


Elon  College,  Elon  College.  Two  terms:  June  5 
to  July  12;  July  12  to  August  17.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Messick,  Director;  W.  W.  Howell,  Department 
Head. 

Queens  College,  Charlotte.  June  7  to  July  15. 
Dean  J.  M.  Godard,  Director;  Mary  Inglis,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

NORTH  D^\^ 

State  Normal  &  Industrial  .  -  .  Ellendale. 

June  5-July  28.  J.  C.  McMillan,  Prc:-  >  nt;  Rosa¬ 
lie  Trail,  Head  of  Department. 

State  Normal  School,  Mayville.  June  5-July  28. 
Cyril  W.  Grace,  President;  Gena  Ostby,  Head  of 
Department. 

OHIO 

Miami  University,  Oxford.  Two  terms:  June  5-July 
14;  July  17-August  25.  E.  J.  Ashbaugh,  Director. 

OKLAHOMA 

Central  State  College,  Edmond.  Two  terms: 
May  29-July  28;  July  29-August  18.  Roscoe  R. 
Robinson,  President;  Earl  Clevenger,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M;  College,  Stillwater.  June  l- 
July  28.  N.  Conger,  Director;  C.  K.  Reiff,  Head  of 
Department. 

Panhandle  A.  &  M.  College,  Goodwell.  Two 
terms:  May  29-July  20;  July  24-August  18. 
Adrian  Wickstrom,  Director  and  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

Southeastern  Teachers  College,  Durant.  Two 
terms:  May  22-July  21;  July  24-August  11.  R. 

L.  McPheron,  Director;  W.  C.  Hershey,  Head  of 
Department. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  Two  terms: 
June  12-  August  8;  August  9-September  1.  Dr. 

M.  L.  Warden,  Director;  Miss  Hulet,  Head  of 
Department. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Beaver  College,  Jenkintown.  May  22  to  June  30. 
Ruth  L.  Higgins,  Director;  J.  Leslie  Ellis,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh.  July  3  to  August 
11.  A.  Lester  Pierce,  Director. 

Immaculata  College,  Immaculata.  Two  terms: 
June  18  to  July  31;  August  1  to  September  10. 
Sister  Anastasia  Maria,  Director;  Sister  M.  Grace 
Madeleine,  Department  Head. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana.  Three 
terms:  Presession — June  5;  Regular  session — June 
26;  Postsession — August  7.  G.  G.  Hill,  Director 
and  Department  Head. 

Univbrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  July 
6  to  August  30.  John  Dolman,  Jr.,  Director; 
William  L.  Einolf,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh.  Three 
terms:  June  12  to  June  23;  June  26  to  August 
4;  August  7  to  September  13.  Dr.  F.  W.  Shock- 
ley,  Director;  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Department 
Head. 
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.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Erskine  College,  Due  West.  Two  terms:  June  6 
to  July  15;  July  17  to  August  26.  J.  N.  Bonner, 
Director;  Bessie  Baldwin,  Department  Head. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  State  College,  Brookings.  Two 
terms:  June  12-July  22;  July  24-September  2. 
Dr.  Lyman  Jackson,  President;  Mrs.  Esther  Kor- 
stad.  Head  of  Department. 

TENNESSEE 

East  Tennessee  State  College,  Johnson  City. 
Two  terms:  May  22-June  28;  June  29-August  3. 
Dr.  C-  C.  Sherrod,  President;  John  W.  Overbey, 
Head  of  Department. 

TEXAS 

John  Tarieton  Agricultural  College,  Stephen- 
ville.  May  29-September  16.  Dean  J.  Thos.  Davis, 
Director;  Z.  E.  Edgar,  Department  Head. 

North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton. 
Two  terms:  June  1-July  11;  July  13-August  18. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Harris,  Director;  W.  A.  Larimer,  Head 
of  Department. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas. 
June  27-August  19.  Dr.  C.  A.  Nichols,  Director; 
Mrs.  Virginia  Baker  Long,  Head  of  Department. 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Marcos.  Two  terms:  May  29-July  8;  July  10-Au- 
gust  18  (tentative).  Dr.  Claude  Elliott,  Director. 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Kings¬ 
ville.  Three  terms:  June  1-July  8;  July  10-August 
19;  August  21-September  9.  Dr.  E.  N.  Jones, 
President;  J.  R.  Manning,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Eight-week  term, 
opening  June  26.  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Florence  Stullken,  Head  of  Department. 

VIRGINI.A 

State  Teachers  College,  Radford.  Two  terms: 
June  12  to  July  17;  July  17  to  August  19. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Peters,  Director;  Dorothy  McDaniel, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  Virginia,  University’ Station,  Char¬ 
lottesville.  July  1  to  August  26.  Dean  George 
B.  Zehmer,  Director;  S.  M.  Kanady,  Department 
Head. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield  State  College,  Blueheld.  June  5  to 
July  13.  Dean  G.  W.  Whiting,  Director;  Theo¬ 
dore  Mahaffey,  Department  Head. 

Marshall  College,  Huntington.  Two  terms:  May 
31  to  July  5;  July  5  to  August  8.  Dean  Otis  G. 
Wilson,  Director;  Lee  A.  Wolford,  Department 
Head. 

West  Liberty  State  College,  West  Liberty.  Two 
terms:  June  5  to  July  14;  July  17  to  August  19. 


Summer  Session 


Undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  commercial  education: 
Principles  and  Problems  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  in  relation  to 
postwar  conditions;  Methods  of 
Teaching  Commercial  Skill  Sub¬ 
jects;  Business  English,  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  Shorthand,  and  Economics. 

Excellent  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities;  pleasant  living  accommo¬ 
dations;  moderate  expenses. 

Write  for  announcement  and  furthar  tnfermatten  tat 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

State  College,  Penna. 


Carl  F.  Bonar,  Director;  Christine  Stroop,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Two  terms:  June  5  to  July  8;  July  8 
to  August  12.  President  Edward  S.  Maclin,  Di¬ 
rector;  R.  H.  Carder,  Department  Head. 

WISCONSIN 

State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater.  Two  terms: 
June  5-July  14;  July  17-August  18.  C.  M.  Yoder, 
President;  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Head  of  Department. 

Private  School  Moves  to  Larger 
Quarters 

Yhe  Collegiate  Secretarial  Institute  moved 
on. April  1  to  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  after  occupying  quarters  on  East  42d  Street 
for  twenty  years.  In  its  new  location,  the  school 
has  an  entire  floor.  The  latest  school  equip¬ 
ment  and  furnishings  are  being  installed. 

Miss  Sadie  E.  Brown,  principal  and  founder, 
announces  that  the  larger  quarters  are  needed 
in  anticipation  of  an  increase  in  enrollment,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  former  service  men  and  women. 

Two  new  departments  are  to  be  added;  the 
Collegiate  Institute  for  Adult  Education,  for 
evening  instruction;  and  Miss  Brown’s  Finishing 
School,  providing  junior  college  instruction. 
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Do  Your  Transcription  Students  Need  a  Jolt  ? 


WE  have  long  felt  that  the  percentage-of- 
error  method  of  grading  transcripts  de¬ 
feats  its  purpose.  The  fault  lies  not  with  the 
method,  not  with  the  instructor,  but  with  the 
student. 

Teachers  of  transcription  agree  that,  as  long 
as  the  average  student  achieves  a  satisfactory 
grade,  he  shows  little  desire  to  improve  his 
command  of  English,  his  ability  to  punctuate 
properly,  or  his  capacity  for  careful  proofread¬ 
ing  and  correcting  of  misspellings  in  his 
transcripts.  Teachers  have  found  that  rating 
transcripts  as  a  future  employer  will — by  the 
mailable-letter  standard — provides  the  students 
with  an  incentive  to  do  their  best  and  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  improve  their  transcrip¬ 
tion  skill. 

During  transcription  training  some  way  must 
be  found  to  make  students  realize  that  they  are 
training  for  a  vocation  and  that  their  standards 
of  achievement  must  be  those  they  will  have 
to  meet  when  they  employ,  on  the  job,  the 
skills  they  are  now  developing.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  B.E.W.  Transcription  Tests. 

We  recently  wrote  as  follows  to  a  teacher 
whose  transcription  students  had  taken  our 
tests  for  the  first  time: 

Hazy  outlines  often  result  in  senseless  transcrip¬ 
tion.  Train  your  students  to  transcribe  only  mean¬ 
ingful  letters.  For  example,  "What  kind  of  building 
have  you  to  pay”  is  obviously  incorrect.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  stenographer  would,  of  course,  advise  the 
dictator  that  her  notes  apparently  were  in  error 
and  ask  him  to  correct  her.  On  a  transcription 
test,  however,  the  student  would  omit  the  final  word 
and,  if  the  test  were  an  official  B.E.W.  test,  the 
transcript  would  be  ruled  out. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  only  one  of  your 
students  has  been  awarded  a  Junior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  for  her  transcripts  of  the  February  test. 
We  are  returning  the  other  transcripts  with  the  er¬ 
rors  that  make  them  unmailable  indicated,  and  we 
are  enclosing  eleven  B.E.W.  ten-cent  stamps  in  re¬ 
fund  of  the  examination  fees.  Have  your  students 
try  again,  and  instruct  them  to  judge  their  own  let¬ 
ters  on  the  eight-point  guide  enclosed.  You  may  use 
transcription  tests  published  in  earlier  issues  of  the 
B.E.W.,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  tests  have  not 
been  dictated  previously  to  the  class. 

According  to  the  B.E.W.’s  standards,  a  let¬ 
ter  is  not  mailable  if  it  contains  one  or  more 
of  these: 

1.  Spelling  error,  including  incorrect  syl¬ 
labication. 


2.  Uncorrected  typographical  error,  including 
errors  marked  but  not  corrected,  strikeovers,  and 
errors  corrected  with  pen  or  pencil. 

3.  Error  in  grammar. 

4.  Serious  punctuation  error. 

5.  Sentence  error,  including  incomplete  sen¬ 
tences  and  terminal  punctuation  in  wrong 
place. 

6.  Serious  deviation  in  wording,  altering  the 
original  meaning. 

7.  Untidy  erasures. 

8.  Poor  placement,  including  uneven  right- 
hand  margins. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  students’  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  judges’  report  as  set  forth  by  the 
instructor  in  her  answer  to  our  letter: 

For  months  I  struggled  with  an  obstacle  in  the 
transcription  class  that  seemed  to  defy  every  effort. 

It  appeared  as  if  I  were  trying  to  erect  a  structure 
without  a  foundation.  The  greater  number  in  my 
very  promising  class  of  forty-two  girls  were  any¬ 
thing  but  transcription-conscious.  A  certain  blithe 
indifference  as  to  spelling,  punctuation,  proper  pl.ice- 
ment,  grammatical  construction,  frustrated  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  higher  standards.  Proofreading  simply 
wasn’t  done.  To  overcome  this  nonchalance  and 
to  make  them  realize  the  great  importance  of  proof¬ 
reading  all  their  work,  I  decided  upon  a  somewhat 
drastic  step.  Some  can  only  learn  by  the  hard  way 
I  asked  the  students  to  check  and  recheck  ver 
carefully  the  letters  according  to  the  points  indicateo 
on  our  chart — and  then,  if  they  judged  the  transcripts 
to  be  mailable,  to  hand  them  in.  I  warned  them 
the  papers  would  immediately  be  sent  to  New  York 
for  examination.  Only  twelve  took  the  chance — you 
know  the  result. 

'I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  consternation  on 
their  faces  when  I  read  excerpts  from  your  letter 
and  report — and  when  I  read  aloud  with  due  em¬ 
phasis  some  of  the  careless  errors  and  senseless 
phrases,  etc.  It  actually  was  just  the  jolt  they  need¬ 
ed.  The  eight-point  guide  you  sent  us  is  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  and  is  receiving  very  studious 
attention.  The  effect  was  gratifying  indeed.  The 
enclosed  papers  are  the  result — they  do  show  future 
promise,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  sorely  needed 
lesson  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

There  is  a  message  for  all  transcription  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  letter.  If  you  are  not  now  employ¬ 
ing  the  mailable-letter  standard  in  your  tran¬ 
scription  classes,  you  may  find  from  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  your  students’  transcripts  that  they,  too, 
are  not  yet  transcription-conscious.  If  you 
find  they  are  not,  why  not  dictate  this  month’s 
B.E.W.  transcription  tests  and  give  them  the 
jolt  they  need.^  See  page  519. — C.  G. 
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The  May  Transcription  Tests 

CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Junior  Certificate 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  20 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  John  White,  10  West 
Congress  Street,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Letter 
No.  2:  Mr.  Edward  L.  Fagan,  12  Broad 
Street,  Macon,  Georgia. 

(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  White:  You  may 
be  sure  we  appreciate  your  order  of  May  17. 
Although  it  will  be  impossible  /  for  us  to 
‘  ship  by  July  1  all  the  goods  you  ordered, 
we  will  do  the  best  we  can. 

There  seems  to  be  a  /  misunderstanding 
in  regard  to  terms.  Your  order  reads  2  per 
cent  10  days,  net  90  days.  We  presume  this 
is  /  an  error,  as  you  know  our  terms  are 
strictly  2  per  cent  10  days,  net  30  days. 
Yours  truly. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Sir:  We  feel  we  (1)  are 
not  getting  the  share  of  your  trade  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect.  As  a  credit  man  for 
our  firm,  I  want  to  /  ask  you  a  frank  ques¬ 
tion:  Why  do  we  not  get  more  of  your 
business  ? 

I  know  that  you  are  receiving  from  other  / 
houses  ample  accommodations  for  your  require¬ 
ments,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  /  we  should  be  very 
happy  indeed  to  extend  additional  credit. 
When  I  consider  the  nature  of  your  (2)  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  large  and  varied  lines  of  goods 
you  handle,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  much  to  your  /  interest  gradually  to 
increase  your  business  with  us. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  this 
subject  serious  /  thought.  If  you  will  frankly 
tell  me  your  views,  I  shall  consider  it  a  per¬ 
sonal  favor.  Yours  very  truly,  (240  stand¬ 
ard  words  including  addresses) 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Senior  Certificate 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  25 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  The  Morse  Company,  Astor 
Street,  Detroit  4,  Michigan.  Letter  No.  2: 
T.  W.  Bold  Sons,  6  Belair  Place,  Galveston 
3,  Texas.  Letter  No.  3:  Messrs.  Frazer  & 
Torbet,  Kane  Street,  Joplin,  Missouri. 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for 
your  order  of  May  15  for  tennis  rackets. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  our  policy 
to  grant  the  /  exclusive  agency  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts  to  one  firm  in  a  city.  As  long  as  the 
volume  of  business  from  this  agency  is  sat¬ 
isfactory,  /  this  arrangement  remains  in  force. 
As  the  Johnson  Company  in  your  city  already 
has  the  agency,  you  can  understand  why 
we  /  must  decline  your  order. 

Your  letter  has  been  placed  on  file;  and, 
if  we  later  decide  to  make  any  change  in 
agents,  we  shall  be  glad  to  take  (1)  up  this 
matter  with  you  again. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  you  have  shown 
in  our  product.  Yours  truly. 

Letter  No.  2.  Gentlemen.  We  were  glad 
to  /  receive  your  order  of  May  10,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $120,  and  are  anxious  to  ship  this 
order  as  soon  as  possible. 

Since  our  /  records  show  that  this  is  your  first 
transaction  with  us,  and- since  it  is  the  custom 
among  business  houses  to  obtain  information 
on  which  /  to  base  their  credit  terms,  we  ask 
that  you  fill  in  the  credit-information  form 
enclosed  and  return  it  as  soon  as  convenient. 
These  data  (2)  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  de¬ 
termining  credit  and  will,  of  course,  be  strictly 
confidential. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  se¬ 
lected  /  us  to  supply  your  needs  and  assure 
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you  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  them  prompt 
and  careful  attention.  Yours  very  truly, 

Letter  No.  3.  Gentlemen:  /  I  am  writing 
you  about  a  C.O.D.  shipment  made  to  you 
in  March.  This  shipment  has  been  at  the  depot 
so  long  that  the  railroad  is  /  insisting  that 
we  either  arrange  to  deliver  the  goods  to  you 
or  have  them  returned  to  us. 

We  have  written  a  number  of  times  about 
this  (3)  matter  and  have  received  promises 
from  you  that  the  shipment  would  be  accepted, 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 

We  have  been  criticized  for  trying  /  to  ac¬ 
commodate  you,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  home 
office  to  have  all  shipments  returned  that  are 
not  delivered  within  /  thirty  days.  The  railroad 
insists  that  something  be  done  at  once  about 
this  shipment.  Please  write  your  decision. 
Yours  truly,  (400  standard  words,  including 
addresses) 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Superior  Certificate 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  30 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1 :  Mr.  John  Leonard,  Tipp  Street, 
Seattle  2,  Washington.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr.  Carl 
Wade,  8  Gulf  Street,  Jacksonville  1,  Florida. 
Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  D.  T.  Ackerly,  Asheville, 
North  Carolina. 


accounts,  both  large  and  small,  is  essential. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  sent  us  your  check  in  set¬ 
tlement,  attach  it  to  /  this  letter  and  return  the 
letter  to  us.  Your  order  will  be  shipped  the  day 
your  check  arrives.  Yours  very  truly,  ' 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Sir:  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  call  attention  /  to  an  unpaid  bill.  It 
is  difficult  for  two  reasons:  First,  we  know  our¬ 
selves  what  it  means  to  meet  obligations.  Sec¬ 
ond,  and  more  compelling,  we  need  your 
friendship  and  /  patronage.  Constant  re¬ 
minders  like  this,  besides  being  expensive  to  us, 
cause  us  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  that  friend¬ 
ship  on  which  this  business  was  founded  and 
upon  (2)  which  its  continued  success  quite 
largely  depends. 

May  we  continue  to  have  your  friendship? 
Please  sit  down  now,  while  it  is  on  your  mind, 
and  send  us  a  check  for  the  amount  that  /  is 
now  due  us — $245.  Yours  truly, 

P.  S.  If  we  do  not  hear  from  you  promptly, 
we  shall  assume  that  you  agree  that  the  account 
is  correct  and  /  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
drawing  on  you  at  sight  for  the  amount  that 
we  show  as  past  due. 
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Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Ackerly:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  and  check  of  January  /  15. 

A  statement  of  your  account  to  date,  showing 
a  balance  of  $140.20  due,  is  enclosed.  May 
we  have  your  check  to  balance  this  (3)  account 
before  the  first  of  the  month?  Very  truly 
yours,  (400  standard  words,  including  ad¬ 
dresses) 


(Dictate  at  120  words  a  minute.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  Thank  you 
for  the  order  you  gave  our  representative, 
Thomas  Jones.  We  were  pleased  to  receive  it 
but  were  disappointed  to  find  you  had  not  / 
given  him  a  check  to  take  care  of  the  balance 
due  on  your  account. 

We  have  tried  to  handle  your  account  in  a 
reasonable  manner  but  seem  to  have  failed. 
At  least  you  have  /  not  paid  any  attention  to 
the  many  letters  we  have  written  you,  and 
your  account  has  become  seriously  delinquent. 

We  dislike  to  withhold  shipment  of 
any  /  merchandise  our  dealers  might  order,  for 
we  look  upon  all  our  customers  as  personal 
friends.  But  you  will  realize  that  it  requires 
a  good  deal  of  nwney  to  (1)  maintain  our 
business,  and  the  collection  of  all  outstanding 


Pretranscription  Pointers 

(Based  on  actual  transcripts  of  the  test  letters) 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 
Junior  Test 

In  preliminary  experiments  with  this 
month’s  tests,  some  students  inserted  a  comma 
after  July  1,  in  Letter  No.  1,  thus  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  sentence  and  serving  no 
good  purpose.  Frankly,  though,  I  don’t  see 
how  you  can  warn  your  class  not  to  do  this — 
unless  you  make  up  similar  sentences  for  prac¬ 
tice.  (This  error  is  annoying  but  not  bad 
enough,  alone,  to  fail  a  paper.) 

The  terms,  2  per  cent  10  days,  net  90  days, 
may  be  expressed  in  several  ways.  Any  form 
that  is  used  in  business  is  acceptable.  A  com- 
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Imon  way  of  writing  terms  is  2/10,  n/30.  The 
editorial  style  of  the  Business  Education 
World  requires  that  per  cent  (two  words) 
be  written  out,  with  the  sign,  %,  used  only 
I  in  tables,  but  the  sign  is  often  and  properly 
I  used  in  business  writing. 

The  expression  in  error,  meaning  wrong, 
is  often  used  in  business  letters.  Therefore, 
when  one  of  our  test  students  transcribed  "this 
is  in  error”  for  "this  is  an  error,”  the  letter 
was  accepted. 

I  Possible  spelling  trouble  may  be  encountered 

I  in  occurred  and  accommodations. 

Senior  Test 

Another  spelling  of  racket  is  racquet.  Ar¬ 
rangement  is  sometimes  a  spelling  demon. 

I  The  second  paragraph  of  Letter  No.  1  con- 

I  tains  two  sentences  with  dependent  clauses  that 
should  be  followed  by  commas.  Not  too  many 
students  in  any  age  group  have  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  clause-and-comma  rules. 

Do  your  students  know  why  there  should  be 
a  hyphen  in  credit-information  form? 

Two  problems  involving  plurals  appear  in 
this  test,  w'ith  the  words  data  and  goods.  The 
word  data  is,  of  course,  actually  plural:  "These 
data  have  been  checked.”  But  see  Webster’s 
I  big  dictionary  for  some  interesting  informa- 
i  tion  on  this  word. 

I  Webster  shows  goods  only  in  the  plural,  but 
'  business  often  uses  it  in  the  singular:  "The 
I  goods  does  not  come  up  to  our  expectations.” 

I 

Superior  Test 

The  spelling  of  withhold  is  going  to  be  a 
stopper  for  many  students.  You  might  en¬ 
gineer  a  conversation  about  the  withholding 
tax  the  day  before  you  use  the  tests,  and  in¬ 
nocently  teach  the  spelling  of  the  word.  Some 
test  students  wrote  found  for  founded. 

One  student  wrote  the  third  paragraph  of 
Letter  1  as  one  sentence  instead  of  two.  The 
punctuation  was  correct,  so  no  damage  was 
done.  The  letter  was  mailable,  and  that’s 
what  we  want. 

The  postscript  on  the  second  letter  will  cause 
no  trouble  if  your  students  understand  that  a 
postscript  is  arranged  just  like  any  other  para¬ 
graph  except  that  it  is  typed  below  the  rest  of 
the  letter.  How  many  of  your  transcribers 
know,  incidentally,  that  postscript  is  written 
as  one  word  although  the  abbreviation  consists 
of  two  letters? 


Wartime  Secretarial  Duties 

employers  are  complaining  of  a  noticeable 
shortage  of  properly  trained  secretaries. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  secretarial-practice 
teacher  to  fit  students  for  immediate  employ- 
ability.  These  are  the  times,  more  than  ever 
before,  when  a  busy  executive  needs  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  many  duties. 

Teachers  want  to  know  specifically  what  the 
requirements  are  in  our  current  business  world. 
The  consensus  among  chiefs  of  large  companies 
is  that  the  duties  expected  of  a  properly  trained 
secretary  are  as  follows; 

1.  Take  rapid  dictation;  transcribe  accurately 
and  neatly;  make  clear  carbon  copies. 

2.  Type  rapidly;  follow  instructions  in  typ¬ 
ing  from  rough  drafts;  read  proofreading  sym¬ 
bols;  tabulate  rapidly  and  accurately;  check  com¬ 
putations  when  copying  numerals. 

3.  Cut  stencils  neatly;  know  how  to  correct 
errors  and  patch;  use  standard  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines. 

4.  Use  transcribing  equipment  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

5.  Use  calculating  machines  occasionally  for 
making  computations,  more  particularly  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Calculator  and  the  Comptometer. 

6.  Meet  office  callers. 

7.  Answer  telephone  tactfully  and  take  mes- 
sages  accurately. 

8.  Keep  diary  of  appointments;  follow  up 
tickler  file,  relieving  executive  of  routine  mat¬ 
ters  whenever  possible. 

9.  Write  minutes  of  meetings. 

10.  Systematize  and  index  files;  keep  files  up 
to  date. 

11.  Write  telegrams  and  cablegrams;  use  code 
when  necessary. 

12.  Write  business  letters  with  effective  choice 
of  words  and  correct  grammar. 

13.  Use  library  references  and  business  serv¬ 
ices. 

14.  Perform  research  and  compile  statistical 
data;  write  reports. 

15.  Write  summaries. 

16.  Keep  business  information  from  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  up  to  date. 

17.  Take  care  of  checkbook  and  personal 
records. 

This  is  indeed  a  big  order.  It  means  intensive 
training  of  students  by  correlating  and  using  the 
skills  and  knowledges  obtained,  so  that  they  de¬ 
velop  a  degree  of  confidence  to  take  their  places 
in  this  w'orld  of  top-speed  production. — Eleanor 
Dobkin,  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York. 
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r'j  The  scarcity  of  rubber  cement  creates 
a  very  serious  problem  for  people  who 
really  need  rubber  cement.  The  search  for  an 
equally  effective  adhesive  continues.  Cling  is 
one  of  the  adhesives  recently  brought  out.  Cling 
is  useful  both  as  a  temporary  seal  and  for  per¬ 
manent  mounting;  it  does  not  curl,  w-rinkle, 
shrink,  or  warp  paper.  It  also  sticks  paper  to 
glass,  leather,  tin,  rubber,  and  cloth,  and  will 
make  Cellophane  adhere  tp  Cellophane. 


r  '2  Kemprene  is  another  new  adhesive  with 
the  properties  of  rubber  cement.  It  is 
noninflammable,  waterproof,  stainless,  and  non¬ 
wrinkling  and  is  easily  rubbed  away  with  the 
fingers.  It  is  bottled  in  the  gallon  size  for 
bulk  users,  as  well  as  in  pints  and  in  a  four- 
ounce  bottle  with  a  brush  in  the  cap.  Kem¬ 
prene  thinner  is  available  in  quart  and  pint 
sizes.  Both  the  adhesive  and  the  thinner  are 
available  immediately,  without  priorities. 


M  Perhaps  you  won't  use  microfilm  your¬ 
self,  but  you  will  want  to  know  of  the 
development  of  microfilming.  The  Microstat 
Corporation  does  microfilming  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  office  on  a  fee  basis,  the  customer  pay¬ 
ing  only  for  perfect  reproductions.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  inaugurated  a  new  service:  customers 


A.  A.  Bowie  May,  1944 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57 


Name  . 
Address 


may  obtain  facsimile  reprints  of  originals  that 
may  have  been  lost  or  damaged.  Where  pro¬ 
jecting  the  film  in  a  microfilm  reader  is  not 
practicable  because  the  original  document  is 
needed  constantly  for  work  or  reference,  this 
new  service  is  particularly  useful. 

r  r  Insul-Amp — insulation  amplifier — is  a 
newly  developed  product  designed  to 
safeguard  the  paper  contents  of  a  safe  against 
charring.  According  to  the  makers,  it’s  the 
latent  moisture  in  a  safe’s  insulation  that  pro¬ 
vides  most  of  the  fire  protection,  but  this  mois¬ 
ture  evaporates  as  time  goes  by.  The  new 
product,  Insul-Amp,  is  designed  to  supplement 
this  moisture,  keeping  the  interior  temperature 
of  the  safe  below  the  charring  point  of  paper. 
Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  valuable  papers 
are  safeguarded  against  combustion  or  char¬ 
ring. 


The  Shipman-Ward  Manufacturing 
Company  has  just  released  for  distribu¬ 
tion  a  new  platen  manufactured  of  synthetic 
rubber.  Outstanding  advantages  claimed  for 
the  new  platen  by  its  makers  are  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  all  the  best  qualities  of  natural  rubber, 
plus  a  longer  life. due  to  its  resistance  to  hard¬ 
ening. 

The  new  platen,  doubled-walled,  is  inter¬ 
lined  with  genuine  cushion  synthetic  rubber, 
and  is  said  to  cut  down  aligning  time,  improve 
appearance  of  typewritten  matter,  and  save  rib¬ 
bons.  It  has  a  rapid  rebound  and,  by  compari¬ 
son  with  plastic  platens,  is  said  to  be  silent. 

The  new  platen  is  available  in  three  densi¬ 
ties.  No.  1  Soft  is  recommended  for  adding 
and  bookkeeping  machines,  for  single  or  one 
carbon  copy;  the  No.  3  Medium  for  general 
office  work  requiring  from  three  to  six  carbon 
copies,  and  for  adding  and  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines  when  more  than  three  copies  are  needed; 
and  the  No.  5  Hard  for  multiple  copies. 


rry  Rock-A-File,  made  by  Rockwell-Barnes 
^  I  Company,  is  now  available  for  index 
cards  in  addition  to  the  regular  letter-sized 
sheets.  The  card  trays,  pivoted  slightly  off 
center  at  either  end,  swing  open  and  shut 
through  a  90-degree  arc  at  a  slight  touch.  The 
cards  are  jogged  into  position  by  the  closing 
action  and  no  rods  are  employed. 
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A  Comprehensive  Final 
Examination  in  Business  Law 


R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


Tests  are  instruments  of  instruction  and, 
as  such,  justify  their  use  only  when  they 
ser\'e  as  teaching  aids. 

Tests  indicate  the  progress  in  the  teacher’s 
work  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum, 
course  of  study,  and  syllabus.  They  also  make 
possible  classification  (homogeneous  group¬ 
ing)  and  grading. 

By  using  tests,  the  teacher  obtains  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  relative  and  absolute  abilities  of 
students;  he  is  able  to  diagnose  difficulties, 
showing  where  remedial  teaching  is  needed; 
and  he  notes  the  progress  of  students  and  the 
effectiveness  of  classroom  procedure  and  meth¬ 
od. 

The  student  profits  from  tests  by  learning 
the  extent  of  his  skill,  power,  and  ability  in 
applying  the  principles  taught.  He  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  incentive  for  better  work  by  com¬ 
paring  his  score  with  that  of  classmates. 

Tlie  test  that  follows  is  the  result  of  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  American  busi¬ 


ness  law.  It  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes: 

1.  To  measure  learning  that  has  taken  place. 

2.  To  measure  knowledge  and  skills  acquired. 

3.  To  aid  in  the  determination  of  student  pro¬ 
motion  and  failure. 

4.  For  diagnostic  purposes,  showing  where  cor¬ 
rective  teaching  is  necessary. 

5.  To  stimulate  student  interest  in  the  subject  by 
showing  progress  and  efficiency. 

6.  As  a  review  of  the  subject  matter  studied. 

The  sections  of  each  test  have  been  carefully 
weighed  as  to  time  allowance.  The  time  set 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  average  student  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions. 

Teachers  are  given  permission  to  duplicate 
this  test  for  class  use. 

The  correct  answers  to  the  test  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  sending  a  request,  with  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope,  to  R.  Robert  Rosen¬ 
berg,  The  Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 


T  rue-and‘False-T  est 


The  italicized  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  makes  the  statement  either  true 
or  false.  On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  list  the 
numbers  of  the  statements.  Opposite  each  number, 
write  either  T  or  F,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
the  statement  is  true  or  false.  If  the  statement  is 
false,  also  write  the  word  or  phrase  that  will  make 
it  correct. 

15  Minutes 

1.  Fraud  renders  a  contract  voidable  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  injured  party. 

2.  A  reasonable  restraint  of  trade  in  a  contract 
does  not  affect  its  validity. 

3.  A  contract  resulting  from  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  persons  based  upon  legal  con¬ 
sideration  is  not  always  valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

4.  A  secondhand  automobile  is  sold  for  Si 50 
cash.  This  is  an  executory  contract. 

5.  Contracts  made  by  minors  for  necessaries  at 
reasonable  prices  are  voidable  contracts. 

6.  Valid  contracts  always  result  if  the  parties 
are  of  legal  age  and  sound  mind. 

7.  An  offer  and  an  acceptance  always  result  in 
an  agreement  enforceable  at  law. 


8.  An  entire  contract  is  a  contract  that  has  two 
or  more  parts  dependent  upon  one  another. 

9.  A  written  contract,  to  be  legally  enforceable. 
must  always  be  prepared  on  a  special  form  required 
by  law. 

10.  Parol  contracts  include  oral  contracts  as  well 
as  written  contracts. 

11.  A  promise  by  one  party  to  a  contract  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  promise  by  the  other  party  does  not 
constitute  sufficient  valid  consideration  to  make  the 
agreement  result  in  an  enforceable  contract. 

12.  A  valid  contract  is  an  agreement  that  results 
in  an  obligation  enforceable  at  law. 

1 3.  A  valid  contract  results  when  an  agreement  may 
be  rejected  or  disaffirmed  by  one  of  the  parties. 

14.  A  qualified  acceptance  is  not  effective. 

15.  All  oral  contracts  are  not  enforceable. 

16.  An  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  an  offer  to  the  public. 

17.  A  contract  results  only  from  an  offer  and  an 
acceptance. 

18.  It  is  necessary  to  communicate  the  revocation 
of  an  offer. 

19.  A  contract  calling  for  the  performance  of  an 
illegal  act  is  always  void. 
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20.  An  offer  may  not  be  revoked  after  it  has  been 
accepted. 

21.  An  option  always  lapses  after  a  reasonable 
time. 

22.  An  acceptance  must  always  be  communicated 
in  order  to  result  in  a  contract. 

23.  Any  contract  with  a  minor  other  than  for 
necessaries  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  minor. 

24.  An  adult  may  avoid  or  disaffirm  a  contract  at 
at  any  time. 

25.  A  minor  may  not  avoid  a  contract  if  he  falsely 
represented  himself  to  be  of  age. 

26.  A  minor  may  appoint  an  agent  to  do  for  him 
what  he  may  and  could  do  personally. 

27.  A  minor  is  liable  for  damages  if  he  injures 
another  or  his  property. 

28.  A  contract  entered  into  on  a  Sunday  is  always 
void. 

29.  Charging  more  than  the  maximum  legal  rate 
of  interest  that  may  be  charged  for  the  use  of  money 
is  called  usury. 

30.  Contracts  entered  into,  or  to  be  performed,  on 
a  legal  holiday  other  than  on  a  Sunday  are  generally 
held  to  be  valid. 

Question-and-Problem  Test 

On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  answer  each  of  the 
following  questions  and  problems.  Your  answers 
should  be  brief  and  should  take  an  outline  form 
wherever  possible. 

30  Minutes 

1.  Distingnish  between  a  sale  and  a  contract  to 
sell.  Name  the  parties  to  a  sale. 


2.  In  what  way  does  the  Uniform  Sales  Act  dis.  I 

tinguish  between  a  contract  for  work,  labor,  aiW  f 
services  and  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  | 
and  merchandise?  Explain.  I 

3.  (a)  What  are  fungible  goods?  (b)  When) 

does  title  pass  to  fungible  goods?  \ 

4.  When  does  title  pass:  (a)  to  unascertained 
goods;  (b)  to  goods  sold  by  sample;  (c)  to  goods 
sold  f.o.b.  point  of  shipment;  (d)  to  goods  sold 
f.o.b.  destination;  (e)  to  goods  sold  C.O.D.? 

5.  What  is  the  implied  warranty:  (a)  in  the 

case  of  goods  sold  by  sample;  (b)  in  the  case  of  J 
goods  sold  by  description;  (c)  in  the  case  of  goods  I 
sold  for  a  particular  purpose?  ; 

6.  A  bailee  incurred  various  expenses  in  connec- 1 

tion  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  bailment.  For  | 
what  kind  of  expenses  may  he  look  to  the  bailor  for  j 
repayment  if  (a)  the  bailment  was  for  his  sole  I 
benefit ;  (b)  if  the  bailment  was  for  the  benefit  1 
of  the  bailor;  (c)  if  the  bailment  was  for  their  | 
mutual  benefit?  | 

7.  What  is  the  bailee’s  right  of  lien  ?  When  may 
he  exercise  this  right? 

8.  Distinguish  between  a  contract  for  the  use 

of  a  chattel  and  a  contract  for  service  on  a  chattel. 
Give  an  example  of  each.  1 

9.  (a)  May  a  hotelkeeper  limit  his  liability?  i 
Explain,  (b)  Name  two  rights  granted  a  hotelkeeper  | 
by  law  that  are  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  coih 
tinue  in  business. 

10.  (a)  Who  is  considered  to  be  a  carrier?  (h) 
Name  and  distinguish  between  two  classes  of  carriers. 


Matching  Test 

For  each  item  in  Column  2,  choose  the  word  or  phrase  in  Column  1  that  is 
most  closely  related  to  the  item.  On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  list  the  numbers 
1  to  15,  representing  the  items  in  Column  2;  and  against  each  number,  write 
the  number  of  the  related  word  or  phrase  chosen  from  Column  1. 

15  Minutes 


Column  1 

1.  Special  indorsement 

2.  Contribution 

3.  Domestic  bill 

4.  Dishonor 

5.  Trade  acceptance 

6.  Cashier’s  check 

7.  Qualified  indorsement 

8.  Bank  draft 

9.  Foreign  bill 

10.  Restrictive  indorsement 

11.  Counter  check 

12.  Irregular  indorsement 

13.  Guaranty  insurance 

14.  Liability  insurance 

15.  Subrogation 

16.  Representations 

17.  Protest 

18.  Indemnity 

19.  Participating 

20.  Fidelity  insurance 


Column  2 

1.  An  instrument  drawn  in  one  state  and  payable  in  another  state. 

2.  A  check  drawn  on  a  bank  by  one  of  its  officers. 

3.  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  one  bank  upon  another  bank. 

4.  An  indorsement  that  prohibits  further  negotiation  of  an  instrument. 

5.  An  indorsement  that  relieves  the  indorser  from  liability. 

6.  An  indorsement  made  on  a  negotiable  instrument  before  it  is  delivered 
to  the  payee. 

7.  A  bill  of  exchange  that  shows  why  the  drawee  or  acceptor  is  obligated.  i| 

8.  Declaration  by  a  notary  public  in  writing  that  an  instrument  has  been  | 

dishonored.  | 

9.  'The  right  of  a  guarantor  or  surety  to  be  substituted  for  the  creditor  after  j 

paying  an  instrument.  | 

10.  The  right  of  a  guarantor  or  surety  to  pay  a  debt  and  then  to  collect  from  I 

the  principal.  1 

11.  Statements  made  to  induce  the  insurer  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  insurance.  | 

12.  A  policy  that  insures  against  loss  caused  by  fraud.  | 

13.  The  purpose  of  insurance.  | 

14.  A  policy  that  protects  the  insured  from  liability  for  injuries  to  another.  { 

15.  A  life-insurance  policy  that  pays  dividends.  1 
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,  I  Case  Test 

u- 1 

I  Analyze  each  of  the  following  cases,  stating  your 
I  decision  and  the  reason  for  your  decision. 
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60  Minutes 

1.  Townsend,  a  minor,  purchased  a  desk  for  $18. 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  notified 
the  furniture  company  that  he  desired  to  trade  back 
and  receive  his  money.  The  company  refused  to  re¬ 
turn  his  money,  claiming  that  he  should  have  re¬ 
turned  the  desk  before  he  became  twenty-one  years 
old. 

(a)  Does  the  law  support  the  contention  of  the 
furniture  company.^  Explain. 

(b)  If  Townsend  had  demanded  the  return  of 
his  money  upon  reaching  his  majority  but  had  re¬ 
fused  to  give  back  the  desk  would  he  be  legally  en¬ 
titled  to  the  money?  Why? 

2.  Horner,  a  minor,  while  horseback  riding,  ac¬ 
cidentally  rode  over  a  flower  garden  belonging  to 
Vale,  a  neighbor,  breaking  several  rosebushes  and 
other  shrubs.  Vale  sued  him  for  damages  on  the 
tort  of  trespass.  Horner  claimed,  in  defense,  that 
he  was  not  liable  for  the  damages  done  because, 
first,  the  incident  was  an  accident;  and,  second, 
he  was  a  minor  and  so  could  not  be  held  responsible 
in  damages.  Judgment  for  whom,  and  why? 

3.  Donovan  contracted  in  writing  to  deed  a  piece 
of  property  to  Woolridge  in  return  for  his  promise 
to  drop  a  criminal  prosecution  against  Donovan’s 
brother.  Woolridge  accepted  the  offer  and  did  not 
prosecute.  Later,  he  sued  Donovan  to  enforce  the 
agreement.  Can  he  succeed?  Why? 

4.  Homer  contracted  with  Clark  on  Sunday  to 
paint  his  house,  the  work  to  be  commenced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Clark  refused  to  permit  Homer  to 
start  the  work  the  next  day,  claiming  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  contract 
had  been  made  on  Sunday,  it  was  illegal  and  void, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  held  on  it.  Is  the  contract 
enforceable?  Explain. 

5.  Stratton  was  discharged  from  his  debts  after 
having  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt.  Several  years 
later,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  former  creditor  in 
which  he  said,  "I  will  repay  in  thirty  days  the  full 
loss  suffered  by  you  as  a  result  of  my  bankruptcy.” 

At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-day  period,  Strat¬ 
ton  refused  to  keep  his  promise,  claiming  that  no 
consideration  had  been  given  for  his  promise.  The 
creditor  brought  suit,  claiming  that  the  promise 
had  the  legal  effect  of  reviving  the  old  debt.  Judg¬ 
ment  for  whom?  Why? 

6.  Klein,  a  radio  dealer,  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Wheeler  to  sell  him  a  radio-phonograph  combi¬ 
nation  set  for  $100  and  to  allow  him  a  ten-day  period 
in  which  to  try  it,  after  which  time  Wheeler  was  to 
pay  for  the  set  or  return  it.  The  day  after  the  set  was 
delivered  to  Wheeler's  home,  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  through  no  fault  of  his.  Klein  sued  Wheeler 
for  $100.  Should  he  recover?  Why? 

7.  Powell,  a  shirt  manufacturer,  entered  into 
an  oral  contract  with  Clee  to  sell  him  100  boxes  of 
shirts,  to  be  made  of  a  fine-quality  silk.  When  the 
shirts  were  delivered,  Qee  refused  to  accept  them. 
Powell  sued  Clee.  Judgment  for  whom,  and  why? 


8.  Lauder  sold  to  Wilson,  for  $200,  $300  worth 
of  merchandise  that  he  had  stolen  from  Barnett. 
Wilson  did  not  know  of  the  theft.  When  Barnett 
learned  that  Wilson  had  possession  of  the  goods, 
he  sued  to  recover  them.  Discuss  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  all  parties. 

9.  A  vessel  owned  by  the  Mills  Transportation 
Company  was  used  by  that  company  in  making  ship¬ 
ments.  Merchandise  that  Melchen  delivered  to  the 
company  for  shipment  to  a  certain  point  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  fire  that  broke  out  on  the  vessel.  Mel¬ 
chen  sued  the  transportation  company  for  the  value 
of  the  merchandise.  Was  the  company  liable? 
Why? 

10.  Hargrove,  a  salesman  employed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Novelty  Company,  left  a  trunk  containing 
samples  at  the  Hyde  Park  Inn.  A  man,  who  im¬ 
personated  Hargrove,  claimed  the  trunk;  and  it  was 
delivered  to  him  through  error  by  the  innkeeper. 
The  Universal  Novelty  Company  sued  the  Hyde 
Park  Inn  for  the  value  of  the  trunk  and  its  contents. 
Was  the  inn  liable?  Explain. 

11.  Which,  if  either,  of  the  following  written 
instruments  is  negotiable?  Why?  Assume  that  each 
is  correctly  dated. 

(a)  'T  promise  to  pay  to  Martin  Dies  $750,  for 
value  received.  James  Risdale.” 

(b)  ’’Ninety  days  after  the  next  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Willard  York 
the  sum  of  $500.  For  value  received.  Manville 
Barton.” 

12.  Woodruff  bought  a  $600  note  from  Leonard 
at  a  50  per  cent  discount.  Upon  maturity,  the  maker 
of  the  note  refused  to  pay  it,  claiming  that  it  had 
been  stolen  from  him  and  that,  as  a  reasonable 
person.  Woodruff  should  have  been  on  his  guard 
and  should  have  suspected  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  note  when  Leonard  offered  it  to  him  at 
one  half  of  its  face  value.  What  are  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  parties  in  this  case? 

13.  Henry  gave  Hooker,  a  friend,  a  60-day, 
$100  note  as  a  wedding  gift.  When  the  note  be¬ 
came  due,  Henry  refused  to  pay  it,  pleading  lack  of 
consideration. 

(a)  Is  this  defense  good  against  Hooker  if  he 
is  still  the  holder  of  the  note  at  maturity?  Explain. 

(b)  If  Hooker  had  negotiated  the  note  to  Eldridge 
before  maturity  for  value,  would  Henry  s  defense 
prevent  the  holder  from  collecting  on  the  note? 
Explain. 

14.  O’Brien  was  indebted  to  Harmon  for  $500.  A 
short  time  after  the  debt  was  incurred,  Brent  and 
Kelly,  friends  of  O’Brien’s,  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  the  debt  to  Harmon.  When  the  debt  became  due 
and  O’Brien  failed  to  pay  it,  Harmon  sued  Kelly 
for  the  money.  What  rights,  if  any,  has  Kelly  against 
O’Brien  and  Brent? 

‘  15.  Halbrook  applied  to  a  broker  for  life  insurance, 
stating  in  the  application  that  he  was  employed  as  a 
bookkeeper  in  the  office  of  a  watch  company.  'The 
policy  was  issued.  Later,  the  insurance  company 
learned  that  Halbrook  was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  paint¬ 
ing  numerals  on  watch  dials  using  a  luminous  com¬ 
pound  that  was  injurious  to  health.  What  are  in¬ 
surer’s  rights  in  this  case? 

16.  Claude,  the  owner  of  a  large  apartment  house. 
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employed  Walters,  a  plumber,  to  take  charge  of 
and  make  all  plumbing  repairs  necessary  in  the 
building  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  agreement 
was  made  in  writing.  A  short  time  before  this 
contract  was  made,  a  law  was  passed  that  required 
all  plumbing  work  on  buildings  in  the  city  to  be 
done  by  registered  plumbers.  Walters  was  not  a 
registered  plumber.  If  Claude  discharges  Walters 
after  the  contract  has  been  in  effect  six  months, 
what  can  Walters  do  about  it.>  Why.^ 

17.  Ripley  and  Stockton  were  copartners  under 
an  agreement  that  provided  that  Ripley  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  manufacturing  and  of  the  business  and 
Stockton  was  to  manage  the  selling  and  administrative 
departments  of  the  firm.  A  short  time  after  the 
partnership  was  formed,  Ripley  became  ill,  and  Stock- 
ton  was  required  to  run  the  entire  business.  Stock- 
ton  claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  extra  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  partnership  for  having  done  the  work 
of  both.  Was  he  correct?  Why? 

18.  Carson  and  Scott  were  partners,  operating  a 
retail  hardware  store.  Scott  borrowed  $1,000  from 
the  bank  for  use  in  the  business.  When  the  debt 
became  due,  the  bank  sent  a  notice  to  the  part¬ 
nership,  demanding  payment.  Carson  claimed  that 
the  firm  was  not  liable  for  the  debt;  that  Scott  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  borrow  money  in  the  name 
of  the  partnership;  and  that,  therefore,  the  bank 
would  have  to  look  to  Scott  personally  for  payment. 
Was  Carson  correct?  Why? 

19.  The  Euclid  Construction  Corporation  had 
$250,000  worth  of  $100  par-value  common  stock  and 
$250,000  worth  of  6  per  cent  $100  par-value  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  outstanding.  Johnson  owned  100  shares 
of  the  common  stock  and  100  shares  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  The  corporation  declared  a  $40,000 
dividend. 

(a)  If  the  preferred  stock  was  participating  pre¬ 
ferred,  how  much  would  Johnson  receive? 

(b)  If  the  preferred  stock  was  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  a  dividend  had  not  been  paid  for  two 
previous  years,  how  much  would  Johnson  receive? 

(c)  How  much  of  the  dividend  would  Johnson 
receive  on  each  stock?  Total  dividend? 

(J)  If  the  preferred  stock  was  cumulative  partici¬ 
pating  preferred  and  a  dividend  had  not  been  paid 
last  year,  how  much  would  Johnson  receive? 

fe)  If  the  dividend  amounted  to  $25,000,  and 
the  preferred  stock  was  participating,  how  much 
would  Johnson  receive? 

20.  Murphy  bought  an  apartment  house  from  the 
Ross  Realty  G)mpany.  In  the  basement  of  the 
building  were  several  extra  grates,  used  as  replace¬ 
ments  when  those  in  the  boilers  burned  out,  as  well 
as  several  other  spare  parts  used  for  the  furnace  and 
the  elevator.  When  the  Ross  Realty  sent  a  truck 
to  remove  these  articles,  Murphy  refused  to  permit 
them  to  do  so.  The  realty  company  brought  suit. 
Judgment  for  whom?  Why? 

- if - 

Sister  Isabelle  Marie  has  returned  to  the 
faculty  of  Marymount  College,  Salina,  Kansas, 
after  a  leave  of  absence  during  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  from  DePaul  University,  Chicago. 


Does  a  written  promise  to  donate  money  to  a 
charitable  cause  bind  the  promisor?* 


yHE  Pacific  Northwest  Business  Schools  \ 
Association  held  a  conference  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington,  on  April  1.  A.  A. 
Peterson,  of  Seattle,  was  the  host.  Among  the 
speakers  w'ere  Ernest  G.  Auerswald,  Seattle;  A. 

A.  Peterson;  R.  I.  Wise,  Bellingham;  W.  E. 
Dietz,  Olympia;  and  W.  B.  Barger,  Tacoma. 
The  meeting  w'as  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
members  in  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 

The  following  officers,  all  from  the  state  of 
Washington,  were  elected: 

President:  D,  A.  Hiles,  Skagit  Business  College, 
Mount  Vernon. 

Vice-President:  W.  B.  Barger,  Beutel  Business  | 
College,  Tacoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Roy  L.  Galusha,  Everett  Busi¬ 
ness  College. 

Executive  Secretary:  W.  E.  Dietz,  Dietz  Business 
College,  Olympia. 


*Yes.  A  promise  in  writing  to  donate  money  to  a 
charitable  cause  binds  the  promisor.  The  courts 
have  held  that  each  subscription  promise  is  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  others. — R.  Robert  Rosenberg 
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The  Return  of  Opportunity 

A  Guide  to  Postwar  Frontiers.  William  R. 
Kuhns,  Editor,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1944,  309  pages,  $3. 

"What  opportunities  will  there  be  in  your  busi¬ 
ness  after  the  war?”  This  question  was  asked 
of  leaders  representing  150  important  industries. 
Their  answers  are  assembled  into  this  heartening 
volume. 

The  promise  of  the  title  is  fulfilled.  The  re¬ 
porters  paint  a  rosy  picture  of  postwar  opportunities 
in  many  fields  of  work. 

A  sampling  of  chapter  titles  is  an  indication  of 
the  style  of  the  book:  Business  Machinery’s  Unfin¬ 
ished  Business,  Rehousing  Millions,  Thrift  Has  a 
Future,  Meet  the  Expanding  Rubber  Family,  Hitch 
Your  Wagon  to  This  Star,  Swords  into  Plowshares, 

I  A  Thrilling  Railroad  Chapter  Starts,  Refrigeration 
Is  Far  From  Frozen,  Indoor  Climates  Made  to 
I  Order,  Microfilming  the  Postwar  Panorama,  Better 
Packages  for  Better  Things. 

The  authors’  wares  are  packaged  so  attractively 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  young  person  to  decide  from 
among  all  the  industries  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  trying  to  read  the  book  at  one  sitting  could 
easily  be  mental  indigestion.  The  book  should  not 
be  avoided  because  of  the  richness  of  the  diet. 

‘  Rather,  it  should  be  taken  in  small  doses  and  the 
pleasurable  experience  prolonged.  The  various  con¬ 
tributions  are  indexed  under  broad  subject  fields  as 
an  aid  to  study. 

The  editor  states  frankly  that  more  fields  of 
business  endeavor  should  have  been  included,  but 
I  that  it  was  necessary  to  drop  the  curtain  somewhere 
1  or  to  go  on  indefinitely.  As  it  is,  we  have  an  en¬ 
couraging  prediction  of  postwar  opportunities  in 
many  phases  of  our  complex  American  life. 

You  and  Your  Public 

A  Guide  Book  to  the  New  Career — Public 
Relations.  Verne  Burnett,  Harper  and  Brothers, 

I  New  York,  1943,  194  pages,  $2.50. 

More  and  more  is  it  becoming  apparent  that  every 
successful  enterprise  has  popular  support.  The  school 


system  in  which  the  most  effective  work  is  done  ii 
one  in  which  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  believ* 
in  the  principles  upon  which  the  program  is  built 
and  act  in  harmony  with  the  plans  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  Conversely,  there  is  little  constructive  ac¬ 
complishment  when  all  tlie  people  involved  are 
pulling  in  diverse  directions  and  showing  resentment 
at  the  actions  of  others.  Examples  could  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  showing  the  necessity  of  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  business,  government,  home  life,  and  social 
life. 

Although  successful  leaders  since  the  beginning 
of  history  have  practiced  good  public  relations,  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  rules  have  been  written  and 
the  course  charted.  The  author,  who  is  vice-president 
of  General  Foods  Corporation,  applies  his  skill  in 
this  field  to  telling  us  about  good  public  re¬ 
lations  and  making  us  like  his  teaching.  He  tells 
us  how  to  understand  other  people  and  to  get 
along  with  them.  He  uses  examples  from  all  fields 
of  work  to  demonstrate  the  vitally  important  role 
played  by  public  relations. 

He  uses  the  "you”  approach  all  through  the  book. 
The  reports  of  the  experiences  of  Gallup,  Link, 
Robinson,  and  Roper  in  conducting  public  opinion 
surveys  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  you 
and  each  of  these  men,  with  you  asking  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

No  one  who  reads  this  book  can  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  public  relations  in 
any  undertaking.  The  many  groups  that  make  up 
the  public — Citizens,  customers,  employees,  clients — 
and  the  avenues  through  which  public  relations  are 
channeled  are  surprising  to  the  uninitiated. 

This  is  Mr.  Burnett’s  own  lightning  summary 
of  the  book:  "Know  yourself  and  your  public. 
First,  learn  all  facts  and  opinions.  Put  yourself  in 
your  public’s  place.  Then  develop  an  intelligent 
program  for  reaching  goals  of  common  interest, 
using  all  the  arts  and  sciences  at  the  beck  of  this 
new  and  thrilling  calling  of  public  relations.” 

It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  Mr.  Burnett’s  attrac¬ 
tive  presentation  of  public  relations  will  make  many 
people  conscious  of  public  reactions  and  thus  add  to 
individual  success  and  social  harmony. 

The  Races  of  Mankind 

A  pamphlet  by  two  anthropologists,  which 
explodes  more  than  a  hundred  myths  of 
"racism.”  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York,  10  cents. 

National  Business  Education  Quarterly 
Anson  R.  Barber,  Editor,  Madison  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Winter,  1943.  Sent  free 
to  members  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  of  the  N.E.A. 

Approximately  ten  years  ago,  the  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Quarterly  presented  an  issue  devoted 
to  typewriting.  This  issue  was  widely  used  in 
teacher-training  institutions  and  in  high  school  and 
college  classrooms.  Now,  the  Quarterly  appears 
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With  a  worthy  successor  to  the  earlier  symposium, 
entitled  "Current  Activities  in  Typewriting."  The 
issue  editor,  Rowena  Wellman,  has  not  only  selected 
a  good  title  but  has  included  contributions  that  live 
up  to  the  title.  The  "current”  activities  include 
time  and  motion  studies,  graphic  time  studies,  pat¬ 
tern  learning,  speeding  up  of  instruction,  implica¬ 
tions  to  the  home  front  of  war-training  programs  for 
typewriting,  and  the  Dvorak  keyboard. 

A  list  of  the  authors  is  proof  of  the  value  of  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly:  Vandegrift  and  McMillon, 
Esta  Ross  Stuart,  Viola  DuFrain,  Blackstone,  Helen 
Reynolds,  Fuller,  Eleanor  Skimin,  Dvorak,  and  Les- 
senberry. 

The  Big  Store 

Opportunities  in  Department  Store  Work. 
Chase  Going  Wodehouse  (Edited  by  Harry 
D.  Kitson),  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York,  1943,  196  pages,  $1.50. 

To  obtain  the  materials  for  this  book,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Wojnen’s  Professional  Relations  conducted 
interviews  with  executives  in  105  department  stores 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  department  store 
is  presented  as  a  uniquely  American  institution  pro¬ 
viding  essential  community  service  and  opening  op¬ 
portunities  to  a  widely  differing  group  of  young 
men  and  women,  covering  a  broad  range  of  interests 
and  of  abilities. 

Information  about  store  organization,  jobs,  and 
lines  of  promotion  is  given  in  an  entertaining  way. 
Although  the  reader  feels  the  fascination  of  work 
in  the  "Big  Store,"  he  learns  of  the  disadvantages 
as  well  as  the  attractions  of  the  luld. 

The  book  opens  with  a  history  of  the  American 
department  store,  followed  by  mention  of  today’s 
pressing  problems.  The  conclus  on  is  reached  that 
the  stage  is  set  and  the  cues  rc  dy  for  well-trained 
men  and  women. 

Store  organization  is  described,  and  the  duties  of 
various  positions  within  the  store  are  outlined.  The 
qualities  necessary  for  success  in  department-store 
work  are  set  forth.  Training  on  both  high  school 
and  college  levels  is  discussed. 

The  range  of  salary  paid  for  each  of  several  posi¬ 
tions  is  included  in  the  appendix.  A  list  of  col¬ 
leges  in  which  training  for  store  service  is  offered 
includes  not  only  name  and  address  but  also  a  state¬ 
ment  of  expenses  and  opportunities  for  work  experi¬ 
ence  while  in  training. 

This  is  an  excellent  guidance  book  for  pupils 
who  are  considering  the  choice  of  a  career.  As  it 
includes  so  much  information  on  store  organization 
and  on  the  requirements  for  various  positions,  it  is  a 
good  supplementary  reading  book  for  the  salesmanship 
class  in  high  school  or  college. 

Reports  of  the  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education 

The  Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  744 
Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Four  studies:  Teachers  for  Our  Times,  by  the 
Commission;  The  Role  of  the  College  in 


Teacher  Education,  by  W.  Earl  Armstrong  and  I 
Ernest  V.  Hollis;  The  In-Service  Education  of  I 
Teachers,  by  Charles  E.  Prall  and  C.  Leslie  1 
Cushman;  Evaluation  in  Teacher  Education,  J 
by  Maurice  E.  Troyer  and  C.  Robert  Pace.  | 

Making  Books  Work  i 

A  Guide  to  the  Use  of  Libraries.  Jennie  M. 
Flexner,  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1943,  1 
271  pages,  $2.50.  | 

The  readers’  adviser  at  the  New  York  Public  Li-  I 
brary  has  written  this  book  "to  put  the  reader,  | 
the  user  of  books  and  libraries,  in  the  way  of  find-  I 
ing  what  he  wants.”  The  details  considered  and  the  I 
questions  answered  are  based  upon  the  experiences  I 
of  many  years  in  helping  readers  find  what  they  i 
want.  ! 

The  first  chapters  treat  of  books  and  the  library  I 
catalogue.  A  story  useful  as  a  memory  guide  in  I 
learning  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  hling  is  in-  j 
eluded.  f 

At  least  three  sections  have  secondary  uses  in  addi-  I 
tion  to  helping  the  library’s  customers.  The  chap-  i 
ters  on  reference  books  and  on  bibliography  are  suit-  | 
able  for  use  in  secretarial-training  classes.  The  sec-  j 
tions  on  cataloguing  can  easily  be  used  in  teaching  | 
hling.  ) 

In  the  appendix  there  is  a  list  of  questions  and  I 
answers  comprising  a  test  on  cataloguing.  This  is  I 
a  complete  and  well-organized  guide  to  books  and  f 
libraries.  f 

Our  Armed  Forces  = 

The  revised,  third  edition  of  a  popularly 
written,  illustrated  booklet  for  high  school 
students.  Infantry  Journal,  11 15- 17th  Street, 

N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  35  cents.  f 

Before  Making  Important  Decisions  | 

Roger  W.  Babson,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  ! 
Philadelphia,  1944,  80  pages,  $1.  1 

In  this  appealing  book  a  leading  businessman,  P 
sufficiently  "hardheaded  ”  to  have  won  success  in  i 
an  exacting  held,  takes  his  stand  in  recognition  of  I 
the  spiritual  influences  in  our  lives.  He  advocates  { 
the  seeking  of  divine  guidance  before  making  im¬ 
portant  decisions. 

He  suggests  that  churches  of  all  denominations 
be  kept  open  at  stated  times  so  that  anyone  who  i 
wishes  to  do  so  may  find  a  place  for  quiet  medi-  | 
tation.  This  plan  has  been  put  into  practice  sue-  j 
cessfully  in  his  own  community. 

This  book  is  unique  in  the  literature  of  business. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  held,  especially  as  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  so  many  people  all  over  the 
world  are  feeling  the  need  for  the  foundation  of  a 
belief  in  the  Supreme  Being  and  when  committees 
of  citizens  are  asking  the  schools  to  do  more  about 
religious  instruction. 
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Certificate  Winners  in  the  Teachers’  O.  G.  A.  Contest 


(REMARKABLE  improvement  has  been  shown 
in  shorthand  penmanship  by  the  teachers 
who  participated  in  the  Teachers’  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Annual  O.G.A.  Contest,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Art  and  Credentials  Department 
of  The  Gregg  Writer.  Many  hundreds  of 
specimens  were  received  from  teachers,  and  the 
concentrated  penmanship  practice  which  the 
contest  afforded  proved  to  be  productive  of 
some  fine  results.  A  partial  list  of  certificate 
winners  follows.  The  names  of  other  winners 
will  be  published  in  the  June  issue. 

Proficiency  Certificates  with  Gold  Seal 

Loyce  Adams,  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College, 
Huntsville,  Texas 

Mary  A.  Almeter,  Technical  High  School,  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota 

Grace  Armstrong,  High  School,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Edwin  R.  Bowman,  Albert  Leonard  High  School, 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Mrs.  Maxine  M.  Brebner,  High  School,  Campbell- 
ton.  New  Brunswick,  Canada 
Mrs.  Melba  Burgess,  Public  School,  Stigler,  Oklahoma 
Olive  Pearl  Clark,  Junior  College,  Pomona,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Grace  Marie  Clevinger,  York  Public  School,  Bellevue, 
Ohio 

Marian  J.  Collins,  4  Chestnut  Street,  Albany,  New 
York 

Mrs.  M.  Marie  Crittenden,  Arthur  Hill  High  School, 
Saginaw,  Michigan 

J.  G.  Doherty,  Eastside  High  School,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey 

John  F.  Eckerle,  Township  High  School,  Geneseo, 
Illinois 

Hilda  C.  Ek,  High  School,  Portland,  Maine 
Beatrice  M.  Ferris,  Vocational  High  School  and 
Junior  College,  San  Diego,  California 
Mrs.  Feme  Gillespie,  High  School,  Torrington,  Wy¬ 
oming 

Florence  E.  Greenleaf,  Gilman  High  School,  North¬ 
east  Harbor,  Maine 

Mrs.  Charlotte  D.  Greiner,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania 
Amalia  Guenther,  College  High  School,  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma 

Mae  M.  Hanlon,  High  School,  Woodbine,  Iowa 
Mildred  Hillestad,  Washington  High  School,  New 
London,  Wisconsin 

Rita  Keenan,  Canton  High  School,  Collinsville,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Blanche  Knighton,  High  School,  Okanogan,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Larkham,  14  de  Julio  1517,  Bel- 
grano,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  South  America 
Edna  LaVanway,  Community  High  School,  Minonk, 
Illinois 

Clare  M.  Louis,  Township  High  School,  Streator, 
Illinois 

D.  F.  Marshall,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rose  H.  Morrison,  Saint  Joseph’s  High  School,  Era 
mitsburg,  Maryland 

M.  Kathryn  Newman,  Senior  High  School,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania 

Catherine  Santamaria,  High  School,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont 

Sister  Catharine  Anita,  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace 
High  School,  North  Arlington,  New  Jersey 
Sister  Fidelis,  St.  Mary  Cathedral  High  School,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Michigan 

Sister  Joseph  Theophile,  St.  Mary’s  Training  School, 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois 

Sister  M.  Digna,  St.  Boniface  High  School,  Elgin 
Nebraska 

Sister  M.  Doloretta,  Good  Counsel  High  School 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Sister  M.  Laurentine,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
Sister  M.  'Theresa  Clare,  Holy  Trinity  High  School, 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

Sister  Mary  Andre,  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Waterloo, 
Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Benitia,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Sister  Mary  Cassilda,  St.  Alphonsus  Commercial 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Sister  Mary  Cletus,  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Beverly, 
Massachusetts 

Sister  Mary  Cunigundis,  St.  Joseph  High  School, 
Escanaba,  Michigan 

Sister  Mary  Juliana,  Immaculate  Conception  School, 
Cherokee,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Luella,  Lourdes  High  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Sister  Mary  St.  Monica,  Mundelein  Cathedral  High 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Sister  Mary  Sponsa,  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin 

Sister  Miriam,  Seton  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Lois  Stafford,  High  School,  Vincent,  Ohio 
Eleanor  Thomas,  High  School,  Hazel  Park,  Michi¬ 
gan 

Harriet  Waltz,  Union  City,  Indiana 
Herta  A.  Ward,  University  of  Alaska,  College, 
Alaska 

Ethel  Watkins,  High  School,  Baldwin,  Kansas 

Proficiency  Certificates  with  Red  Seal 

Ruby  A.  Agnew,  Milton  Union  High  School,  Milton 
Junction,  Wisconsin 

Mary  Bigger,  Morris  Township  High  School,  Dunn’s 
Station,  Pennsylvania 

Clara  Bollman,  High  School,  Beloit,  Kansas 
Mrs.  Leavelle  Connally,  Rutherford  Business  School, 
Dallas,  Texas 

Mrs.  Doris  Morgan  de  Contreras,  American  School 
Foundation,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Golda  Kirkpatrick,  Central  College,  McPherson, 
Kansas 

Lucille  Krueger,  Washington  High  School,'  New  Lon- 
-  don,  Wisconsin 

Mary  McConnell,  Girls’  High  School,  Anderson, 
South  Carolina 

Eleanor  Morris,  Robinson  Business  College,  Welland, 
Ontario,  Canada 
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Freda  M.  Millard,  Keynsham,  Bristol,  England 
Agnes  H.  Miwa,  Margaret  Dietz  Commercial  School, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mrs.  Bernice  M.  Nordstrom,  Lewis  Consolidated 
School,  Monument,  Colorado 
Margaret  Pynn,  High  School,  Evansville,  Wisconsin 
Clara  C.  Schill,  High  School,  Caruthers,  California 
Sister  M.  Julia,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Sister  Marie  Judith,  St.  Edward  High  School,  Elgin, 
Illinois 

Sister  Mary  Evangelist,  Marymount  High  School, 
Garfield  Heights,  Ohio 

Sister  Miriam  Julie,  Moreland  Notre  Dame  High 
School,  Watsonville,  California 
Mrs.  Madeline  W.  Tuscan,  High  School,  Solon,  Maine 
Samuel  M.  Tyson,  The  Nevis  Printery',  Nevis,  British 
West  Indies 

Audrey  von  Sprecken,  Weyburn  School  of  Commerce, 
Weyburn,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
Helen  E.  Zanger,  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Proficiency  Certificates 

Eunice  Anderson,  High  School,  Phillipsburg,  Kansas 
Elva  M.  Bingham,  Girls  Vocational  School,  Helena, 
Montana 

Doris  E.  Brummet,  Township  High  School,  Areola, 
Illinois 

Barbara  Carpenter,  High  School,  Defiance,  Ohio 
Mary  E.  Catir,  Auburn,  Maine 
Mary  D.  Clark,  Mount  Vernon  High  School,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia 

Nora  A.  Collins,  High  School,  Evart,  Michigan 
Gertrude  Dawson,  High  School,  Alta,  Iowa 
Orpha  M.  Dean,  Hammond  Business  College,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana 

Sarah  Ward  DeLauder,  Davis  and  Elkins  College, 
Elkins,  West  Virginia 

Mildred  Dobrovolny,  Consolidated  Schools,  Under¬ 
wood,  Iowa 

Dorothy  D.  Drennan,  Township  High  School,  Tay- 
lorville.  Illinois 

Constance  M.  Berber,  High  School,  Clayton,  New 
Jersey 

Ann  Regina  Forys,  High  School,  Dracut,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Mrs.  Ruth  Frisk,  Ogden  Business  College,  Ogden, 
Utah 

Laura  Gallow,  Lakeshore  Business  College,  New 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Mildred  E.  Gannon,  High  School,  Clinton,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Mrs.  Katherine  Gillmann,  Rudolph,  Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Jean  Hays,  Senior  High  School,  Yakima,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Joseph  H.  Hochmuth,  Dunbar  Township  High 
School,  Leisenring,  Pennsylvania 
Katherine  L.  Hogan,  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School, 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Edith  H.  Huggard,  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana 

Lucille  Hughes,  Bendle  School,  Flint,  Michigan 
Anna  Mae  Kelbaugh,  Haskins  High  School,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio 

Caroline  Lauer,  High  School,  Clifton,  Arizona 
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Esther  L.  Libby,  Wiscasset  Academy,  Wiscasset, 
Maine 

Hazel  M.  Livingston,  High  School,  Mount  Vernon, 

Iowa 

Vesta  Martin,  Charles  City,  Iowa 
Sara  McCully,  High  School,  Louisville,  Mississippi 
Louise  Moore,  Toccoa  Falls  Institute,  Toccoa  Falls, 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Nobuko  Mukai,  Poston  3  High  School,  Poston, 
Arizona 

Betty  Nadler,  High  School,  Sidney,  Montana 
Lorraine  Paulick,  High  School,  Lyons,  Nebraska 
Edna  Earl  Rundle,  High  School,  Norristown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Muriel  A.  Scalzo,  Hendrick  Hudson  High  School, 
Montrose,  New  York 

Irene  Schwandt,  High  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
Mary  Seaton,  Community  High  School,  Viola,  Il¬ 
linois 

Celia  Sharp,  A.  L.  Miller  High  School,  Macon, 
Georgia 

Sister  Clare  Charles,  Muldoon  High  School,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois 

Sister  M.  Anne-of-the-Presentation,  Presentation-of- 
Mary,  Duck  Lake,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
Sister  M.  Celeste,  Huntington,  ’Indiana 
Sister  M.  Dorothy,  Holy  Angels  Academy,  Jonesboro, 
Arkansas 

Sister  M.  Liboria,  St.  Henry  High  School,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Missouri 

Sister  M.  Madeleine  Rose,  Sacred  Heart  Academy, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  M.  Pelagia,  St.  Joseph’s  Indian  School, 
Keshena,  Wisconsin 

Sister  Mary  Alice,  Holy  Family  Academy,  Beaverville, 
Illinois 

Sister  Mary  Amophilia,  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin 

Sister  Mary  Andrew,  St.  Scholastica  Academy,  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas 

Sister  Mary  Basiliana,  Marymount  High  School,  Gar¬ 
field  Heights,  Ohio 

Sister  Mary  Florentia,  Capitol  Catholic  High  School, 
Topeka,  Kansas  j 

Sister  Mary  Kenneth,  Seton  High  School,  Cincinnati. 

Ohio  1 

Sister  Mary  Leona,  St.  Patrick’s  School,  Frederiksted,  j 
St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands 

Sister  Mary  Sabina,  St.  Scholastica  Academy,  Fort  i 
Smith,  Arkansas  i 

Sister  Mary  Virgiosa,  Lourdes  High  School,  Chicago,  j 
Illinois 

Sister  St.  Edward,  Waterbury  Catholic  High  School,  | 
Waterbury,  Connecticut  | 

Sister  St.  Rose,  Notre  Dame  Convent,  Miscouche,  f 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada 
Esther  Spring,  Public  School,  King  City,  Missouri 
Martha  Jean  Waggoner,  Stenographic  School,  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Jua  Wagoner,  High  School,  Louisville,  Colorado 
Helen  E.  Wegener,  High  School,  St.  Helens,  Oregon 
Frances  L.  Wheeler,  High  School,  Ocala,  Florida 


Edna  B.  Winter,  High  School,  Reynolds,  Illinois 
Beatrice  Witham,  High  School,  Everett,  Massachusetts 
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Edith  C.  Andrew,  High  School,  Boone,  Iowa 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Atchison,  North  Heights  Vocational 
High  School,  Texarkana,  Arkansas 
Mrs.  Mary  Anna  Bailey,  High  School,  Ozark,  Ar¬ 
kansas 

Ann  Baldwin,  High  School,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Barnett,  High  School,  Eden,  Wyoming 
Anne  Bordini,  High  School,  Cumberland,  Wisconsin 
Brother  Benedict  Wengler,  St.  Mary’s  School,  Hilo, 
Hawaii 

Ida  Cohen,  Hollywood,  Florida 
Mrs.  Effie  Finley  Davis,  State  College,  Fort  Valley, 
Georgia 

Freda  Degitz,  High  School,  White  Hall,  Illinois 
Mrs.  Reatha  Diedrich,  High  School,  Michigamme, 
Michigan 

Berniece  Ehlers,  Consolidated  School,  Orient,  Iowa 
Louise  L.  Faber,  Belfry,  Montana 
Abby  O.  Giggey,  High  School,  Richmond,  Maine 
Frances  R.  Harrison,  High  School,  Oregon,  Missouri 
Georgia  Heal,  Central  High  School,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana 

Mary  S.  Hess,  High  School,  Netcong,  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Ilchuk,  Laurelwood  Academy,  Gaston, 
Oregon 

Jean  F.  Johnson,  Santa  Barbara  Business  College, 
Santa  Barbara,  California 

Lillian  R.  Jones,  High  School,  Bellport,  New  York 
Beatrice  Keagle,  High  School,  Kimball,  South  Da¬ 
kota 

Jane  Lewman,  High  School,  Hillsdale,  Indiana 
Ann  McCarthy,  Central  School,  Hammondsport,  New 
York 

Jane  McCown,  Freeland  Park  High  School,  Fowler, 
Indiana 

Clara  Mehimann,  High  School,  Bellaire,  Ohio 
Phelma  N.  Moore,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Mrs.  Ruth  Elder  Nealy,  Spalding  High  School,  Grif¬ 
fin,  Georgia 

Helen  Nelson,  Concordia  Lutheran  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Alma  A.  Opdahl,  School  of  Forestry,  Bottineau, 
North  Dakota 

Hazel  A.  Powell,  Crook  County  High  School,  Prine- 
ville,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Frances  Purkhiser,  New  Plymouth,  Idaho 
Mrs.  John  S.  Reed,  Lee  County  High  School,  Beat- 
tyville,  Kentucky 

Frances  Saunders,  High  School,  Crystal  River,  Florida 
Mary  Edna  Seanor,  Shinglehouse,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Grace  W.  Shackelford,  Tennessee  Industrial 
School,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Genevieve  L.  Shattuck,  North  High  School,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York 

Pearl  A.  Sinning.  High  School,  Manchester,  Iowa 
Sister  Benedict  Marie,  High  School,  Nazareth,  Texas 
Sis*er  M.  Clavera,  Marycliff  High  School,  Spokane, 
Washington 

Sister  M.  Josephine,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Crook- 
ston,  Minnesota 

Sister  M.  Rosaria.  Notre  Dame  Junior  College, 
Mitchell,  South  Dakota 

Sister  Mary  Joseph,  St.  Brendan  School,  Mexico, 
Missouri 


Sister  Mary  Jutta,  Central  Catholic  High  School, 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  Mary  Lucentia,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Temple¬ 
ton,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Paschal,  Marymount  High  School,  Gar¬ 
field  Heights,  Ohio 

Sister  Mary  Peregrine,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Ope 
Girardeau,  Missouri 

Sister  Mary  Scholastica,  St.  Simon  School,  Luding- 
ton,  Michigan 

Sister  Mary  Ur’oan,  St.  Luke’s  High  School,  Plain, 
Wisconsin 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Sommers,  High  School,  Melstone,  Montana 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Stoehr,  High  School,  Eagle,  Idaho 
Margaret  Thorbeck,  Crosby,  Minnesota 
L.  T.  Wallace,  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 

Grace  E.  Whiting,  Moody  Secretarial  School,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut 
Myrtle  Wood,  Rubio,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Jeanne  N.  Zimmerman,  High  School,  Slating- 
ton,  Pennsylvania 

Vocational  Guidance  for  Waves 

OF  INTEREST  to  everyone  concerned  with  guid¬ 
ance  is  the  scientific  selection  procedure  used  by 
the  Navy  at  the  Nival  Training  School  (WR) 
at  Hunter  College,  where  all  enlisted  WAVES 
take  their  boot  training. 

Three  two-hour  sessions  are  devoted  to  ap¬ 
titude  tests,  which  are  scored  by  electrical  scor¬ 
ing  machines.  During  a  one-hour  lecture,  an 
officer  describes  all  the  Navy  service  schools  and 
billets  open  to  WAVES.  Two  hours  of  activity 
called  Selective  Orientation  follows  this;  after  a 
short  lecture,  recruits  study  posters  and  pic¬ 
tures  that  will  help  them  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  of  jobs;  and  during  the  final  hour,  they 
tour  rooms  containing  the  devices  and  apparatus 
used  by  Aerographer’s  Mates,  Aviation  Gun¬ 
nery  Instructors,  Control  Tower  Operators,  and 
Parachute  Riggers. 

Most  important  is  the  individual  interview. 
Twenty  enlisted  Classification  Specialists  and 
five  officers,  all  trained  in  personnel  work,  inter¬ 
view  the  recruits,  each  of  whom  may  spend  from 
20  to  30  minutes  (or  longer  if  necessary)  in 
discussing  her  preferences  for  assignment. 

The  factors  that  combine  to  decide  each  re¬ 
cruit's  Navy  career  are  the  Navy’s  needs;  her 
civilian  work  experience;  her  educational  Back¬ 
ground;  her  Navy  test  scores;  her  personal  prefer¬ 
ences;  and  physical  and  personality  qualifica¬ 
tions,  in  the  cases  of  certain  billets. 

Lt.  Ewald  Nyquist  is  the  selection  officer 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Hunter. 

- ^ - 

All  things  come  to  him  who  waits — but  not 
soon  enough  to  do  much  good. — Pick-up 
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2  HEIU  PRRGTIGE  SETS! 

s 

THE  PATHFINDER  PRACTICE  SET 
IN  PAYROLL  RECORD  KEEPING 

20  Student  Hours  $1.07  (Less  School  Discount) 

NHN’ER  BEFORE  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  payroll  accounting  been  as  important  as  it  is  p 
today.  Social  security  laws,  wage-and-hour  laws,  pay-as-you-go  legislation,  and  other  federal  and  fl 
state  laws  and  regulations  have  combined  to  place  a  premium  on  the  services  of  trained  clerical 
workers — especially  those  who  understand  payroll  routines.  ^ 

y 

This  set  consists  of  text  material,  practice  instructions,  and  a  complete  set  of  standard  payroll  leaves,  S 

employee  earnings  records,  and  prescrilied  governmental  reports.  Latest  data  are  given  on  social  * 

security  laws,  wage-and-hour  regulations,  and  workmen’s  compensation  insurance.  A  supplement  ^ 

covering  the  pay-as-you-go  withholding  tax  is  included.  I 

The  practice  assignments  provide  ample  experience  in  figuring  regular  and  overtime  hours,  gross  (  ' 
earnings,  deductions  for  old-age  benefits,  unemployment  insurance,  and  war  bond  purchases.  Post-  | 

ing  to  the  earnings  records  and  preparation  of  federal  and  state  returns  arc  included.  The  set 
also  makes  an  ideal  calculator  problem. 

s 

THE  PATHFINDER  CLERICAL  PRACTICE  SET 

50  Student  Hours  $2.00  (Less  School  Discount) 

This  set  is  a  short  course  that  will  train  young  men  and  women,  in  a  limited  period  of  time,  to  be 
competent  clerical  workers  or  assistant  bookkeepers.  It  is  not  a  complete  double-entry  bookkeeping 
course;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  short  practice  set  course  that  will  enable  your  students  to 
fill  clerical  jobs  in  a  manner  that  will  reflect  great  credit  upon  your  institution. 

It  will  familiarize  your  students  with  the  vitally  important  papers  of  business:  invoices,  credit 
memorandums,  purchase  requisitions,  purchase  orders,  checks,  deposit  tickets,  cash  register  reports, 
customers’  and  vendors’  statements.  It  will  train  them  to  make  entries  on  the  records  of  sales,  in¬ 
voices,  cash  received,  and  checks  drawn  and  to  foot  and  prove  these  records.  It  will  also  teach 
them  to  post  to  the  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  ledgers.  All  the  work  is  done  on 
genuine  standard  forms. 


Charles  R.Hadley  Company  ►  patfifinders 

330  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES  12.  CALIF. 

DEPOSITORIES:  New  York  «  Ckica^o  •  Detroit  •  Son  Francisco  •  Atlanta  •  Seattle  -  Portland  j 


li'hen  ordering  these  sets  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this 
department  some  5,000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
stondard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


The  War — the  WAC — and  You 

Q’s  and  A’s  About  the  Wac 

From  the  Official  Recruiting  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Women's  Army  Corps — Army  of  the  United  States 

WHAT  IS  THE  WAC?  W-A-C  stands  for 
Women's  Army  Corps.  When  you  join  the  WAC 
you  are  actually  a’*  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  You  take  over  a  vital  Army  job  behind  the 
lines — a  job  that*®  is  essential  to  our  victory. 

The  WAC  is  o^anized  exactly  like  any  other 
unit  of  our  Army."  A  Wac  gets  regular  Army 
pay.  She  is  subject  to  Army  regulations. 

Being  a  Wac  is  one  of*®  the  vital  jobs  a  woman 
can  do  in  this  war.  It’s  serious  work;  but  to  a 
patriotic  American’"  woman,  it’s  a  real  and  important 
challenge. 

WAC  companies  are  proving  themselves  at  more 
than  two  hundred  Army’"  posts  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Many  WAC  units  are  on  the  job  overseas. 
Every  week,  more  WAC  units’*®  are  going  out  from 
training  centers  to  Army  posts.  Every  week  come 
more  reports  from  Army  officers’" — telling  what  a 
fine  iob  the  Wacs  are  doing,  asking  for  more  Wacs 
quickly! 

W'hj  Are  W^omen  Needed  for  Militar^**  Serv¬ 
ice?  America’s  women  have  always  bacKed  their 
lighting  men.  But  in  this  war,  they  have  a  greater 
obligation*" — to  participate  actively — by  taking  over 
vital  Army  jobs  behind  the  front.  For  this  war 
is*"  bigger,  more  terrible  than  any  in  history.  To 
win  it  the  women  of  America  are  needed  as*" 
well  as  the  men.  From  all  Army  command  areas 
an  urgent  call  has  come  for  more  Wacs — thousands 
more  are  needed.*" 

Every  dav  your  soldiers  are  risking  their  lives. 
You  can  help  them  win  their  fight  sooner  by  taking 
over  important*"  tasks  behind  the  lines — tasks  which 
can  often  be  done  more  easily  by  women  than  by 
men. 

You  are  needed — now^  Join  the  WAC! 

What  Will  I  Do  in  the  WAC?  Any  one  of  two 
hundred  thirtv-nine  important  Army  jobs.  Maybe*** 
you’ll  do  photographic  work  with  the  Signal  Corps. 
Mavbe  vour  weather  observations  will  be  the  "go 
ahe^d’’  for**®  our  bombers  to  take  off.  You  may 
handle  the  coding  of  messages;  tvpe  vital  reports; 
make  aerial  maps;  run**®  a  switchboard  in  a  busy 
Armv  headquarters.  Whatever  you  do,  you’ll  know 
it’s  vital  to  winning  the  war! 

Have*"  you  had  office  training?  In  each  of  the 
cotintrv’s  nine  Service  Commands,  and  the  Military 
District  of  Washington,"*  Wacs  are  assigned  to  the 
staffs  of  the  Commanding  Generals.  'They’re  doing 


clerical,  secretarial,  radio,"®  and  switchboard  duties. 
They  serve  as  telegraph  and  teletypewriter  operators. 
They  interview  and*"  classify  personnel,  and  keep 
personnel  records.  In  post  headquarters  Wacs  are 
handling  personnel  records,  running*"  switchboards, 
working  with  Army  officers  in  secretarial  jobs  and 
public  relations  work. 

What  if  I’ve  Had*"  No  Special  Training?  If 
you  haven’t  had  training  for  a  special  kind  of  job, 
you  may  have  a  chance  to  learn  a  useful*"  skill 
in  the  Army. 

When  you  get  to  the  WAC  Training  Center,  you’ll 
be  interviewed  by  a  Classifications**®  Specialist  who 
will  ask  you  what  you’d  like  to  do.  You’ll  be 
assigned  to  a  kind  of  work  where  you  can  do  most 
for  the*"  Army — and  for  your  own  satisfaction.  If 
it’s  a  technical  kind  of  job,  that  requires  special 
training,  you’ll  be*"  taught  by  Army  experts. 

May  I  Choose  the  Branch  of  Service  I  Desire? 
Now  when  you  join  the  WAC  you  may  select  the*" 
branch  of  the  Army  with  which  you  want  to  serve — 
Army  Air  Forces,  Army  Ground  Forces,  or  Army 
Service  Forces.*" 

Wacs  serving  with  the  Army  Air  Forces  work 
in  many  phases  of  the  vital  training  program.  They 
do  a**®  variety  of  administrative  and  technical  jobs 
in  the  operation  of  Army  airfields. 

Wacs  serve  with"®  all  branches  of  the  Army 
Ground  Forces — except  combat  units.  'There  are  jobs 
for  Wacs  at  replacement  training  centers,*"  and 
schools  for  Infantry,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Ar¬ 
mored  Forces. 

The  main  function  of  the  Army  Service*"  Forces 
is  providing  necessary  services  for  the  Army.  The 
Service  Forces  are  charged  with  training’"  functions 
and  with  getting  men  and  supplies  to  the  places 
they  are  needed  most.  Among  the  branches  of  the 
Service’"  Forces  with  which  Wacs  work  are  the 
Signal  Corps,  Medical  Corps,  Transportation  Corps, 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  Ordnance,’"  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

May  I  Choose  the  Place  Where  I’d  Like  to  Be 
Assigned?  'The  Army  divides’"  the  United  States 
into  nine  geographical  areas — called  Service  Com¬ 
mands.  If  you’d  like  to  have  your  first*"  Army 
assignment  within  the  Service  Command  where  you 
enlist  and  would  like  to  serve  at  a  particular  Army*" 
station  within  this  Service  Command — you  may  make 
your  request  at  the  time  you  join  the^WAC.  Insofar 
as  the*”  needs  of  the  Army  permit,  you  will  be 
given  your  first  WAC  assignment  where  you  request 
it. 

How  Many  Hours  <**"  Day  Will  I  Work  on  the 
Job?  'That  depends  on  the  job.  Ordinarily  you'll 
have  a  regular  working  day,  but*"  war  emergencies 
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may  call  for  extra  duty  —  and  a  Wac  is  proud 
of  being  on  the  job  because  she  knows  she’s“® 
needed ! 

How  Do  /  Begin  My  WAC  Training?  When  you 
join  the  WAC,  you’ll  be  in  the  grade  of  private — 
just  like  an  Army*®®  enlisted  man.  Then  for  hve 
weeks  you’ll  have  basic  training  at  one  of  the  WAC 
Training  Centers:  Fort  Des  Moines, “®  Iowa,  or 
Fort  Oglethorpje,  Georgia. 

What  Is  Basic  Training?  Basic  training  teaches 
you  the  fundamentals  of*^®  Army  life.  It  shows  you 
how  to  keep  in  good  physical  condition.  Teaches 
you  Army  customs  and  military*®®  courtesies. 

What  Happens  After  Basic  Training?  After  basic 
training,  you  may  be  assigned  to  the  type  of**® 
duty  for  which  you  have  been  recommended.  You 
may  be  sent  to  a  specialist  school  for  training  in 
some  special’®"®  field. 

What  Are  the  Specialist  Schools?  Many  of  the 
Army  jobs  which  Wacs  take  over  require  technical 
training  in‘®^®  special  fields.  Wacs  are  trained  for 
these  jobs  in  various  specialist  schools.  Some  of 
these  schools  are  exclusively  for  WAC’®*®  students. 
Some  are  regular  Army  schools  to  which  Wacs  are 
admitted. 

Is  Life  in  the  W'AC  Hard?  Yes,  it  is  hard  in’®*® 
many  ways — hard  in  the  sense  that  you  must  make 
an  adjustment  of  your  civilian  habits  to  Army  life 
and  duties.”*®  It  is  not  a  glamorous  life.  But 
nothing  will  be  required  of  you  that  is  beyond 
your  capabilities,”®®  nothing  that  isn’t  a  necessary 
job  toward  getting  this  w-ar  won  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

W'here  W'^ill  I  I/Ve.^”*®  If  you’re  stationed  at  an 
Army  post,  your  company  will  have  its  own  quarters. 

Food?  You  get  the  same  kind  of  carefully”*® 
planned,  w-ell-cooked  meals  the  Army  gets — prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  WAC  mess  officers.  You 
may  be  assigned”*®  to  an  Army  office  off  a  post. 
If  so,  the  WAC  will  help  you  find  a  good  place 
to  live.  And  you’ll  get  the  Army”**  allowance,  over 
and  above  your  regular  pay,  for  food  and  rent. 

W^hat  Arrangements  Are  There  for  Going  /o’*®* 
Church?  At  every  WAC  Training  Center  and  every 
Army  post  there  are  regular  church  services — 
Protestant,’^  Catholic,  and  Jewish.  You’ll  count 
your  chaplain  among  your  most  valued  friends. 

Are  There  Off-duty  Activities ?“*^  In  order  to  do 
a  job  with  top  efficiencv,  everybody  needs  to  relax 
occasionally.  And”*®  Wacs  are  no  exception!  A 
recreational  program  is  planned  for  them,  as  for 
men  in  the  Army.  There  are  Army‘“®  dances  and 
service  club  parties;  classes  in  art,  photography,  lan¬ 
guages,  leathercraft;  glee  clubs;  movies;  special’*®® 
entertainments  by  visiting  movie  and  radio  stars. 

Are  WAC  Regulations  Hard?  In  any  military***® 
organization,  regulations  are  essential.  To  begin 
with,  naturally,  a  military***®  life  seems  very  differ¬ 
ent.  But  once  Army  regulations  are  understood, 
you’ll  see  the  necessity  for***®  every  one  of  them, 
and  you’ll  realize  how  each  one  helps  military  life 
run  smoothly. 

What  About  Furloughs?  Wacs’**®  get  the  same 
furloughs  as  Army  men — thirty  days  a  year,  if  you 
can  be  spared  from  duty. 

Budget  Note:  Remember”®®  the  good  news  about 
railroad  tickets.  You  get  special  "furlough  rates” 
on  round-trip  fares. 

May  I  Go  Away  for  Short  Visits You  can 


get  special  passes  at  the  discretion  of  your  com¬ 
manding  officer. 

Alay  I  Have  Visitors?  Indeed’”®  you  may — when¬ 
ever  you’re  off  duty. 

Can  1  Go  Home  W'hen  Some  Urgent  Circum¬ 
stance  Arises?  Yes,  the  WAC'*®  gives  you  what 
are  known  as  ’’emergency  furloughs’’  for  special  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  your  husband  should  come  home  on 
furlough,”*®  if  a  member  of  your  family  should  be 
seriously  ill,  the  WAC  will  do  everything  possible 
to’*®®  arrange  to  let  you  get  away. 

In  Case  of  Personal  Emergency  JVhat  Can  I  Do? 
If  a  really’*^®  important  emergency  arises  and  you  feel 
you  must  request  a  release  from  service,  you  can  be 
sure  your  request’**®  will  be  sympathetically  consid¬ 
ered. 

How  Long  Do  I  Serve?  ’The  same  as  men  in  the 
Army,  the  WAC  term'**®  of  service  is  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  plus  a  period  not  to  exceed  six 
months  afterwards. 

Can  /'”*  Get  Married  W'hile  I’m  in  the  Service? 
Certainly.  And  the  WAC  places  no  restrictions  on 
whom  you  can  marry,  either — ’®®®  Army  man.  Navy 
man,  Marine,  or  civilian. 

How  A\uch  Will  I  Be  Paid?  WAC  pay  is  reg¬ 
ular  Army  pay.  In’**®  addition  to  your  monthly  pay 
check  you  receive  your  food,  lodging,  and  all  medical 
and  dental  services  free.’**"  The  money  you  earn  is 
all  clear. 

Heres  the  pay  scale: 

Master  Sergeant  (pay  per  month),  $138.00;  First’*** 
Sergeant,  $138.00;  ’Technical  Sergeant,  $114.00;  Staff 
Sergeant,  $96.00;”*’  Sergeant,  $78.00;  Corporal, 
$66.00;  Private,  1st  Class,  $54.00;  Private,”"®  $50.00. 

Twenty  per  cent  additional  pay  if  assigned  to 
overseas  dutv. 

Officers  of  the’”®  WAC  are  paid  from  $150.00  to 
$333-33  a  month,  base  pay.”*®  They  are  given  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  for  quarters  and  rations.  All 
medical  and  dental  care  also”*®  is  furnished. 

What  Extra  Benefits  Do  I  Get  at  a  IVac?  You’re 
entitled  to  government  prices  at  the"*®  post  exchange 
(that’s  the  post  department  store).  "You  get  free 
mail.  Special  rates  at  movies  and  theaters.  "Fur¬ 
lough  rates”  on’*®®  round-trip  railroad  tickets.  And 
from  coast  to  coast  you’ll  find  hospitality  waiting 
at  the  USO,  Red  Cross,  and’**®  special  service  clubs. 

W^hat  Insurance  Can  I  Get?'Yo\i  may  take  out 
life  insurance  at  the  special  Army  rates. 

Can’’^  I  Become  an  Officer?  'That  depends  on 
you.  If  you  have  the  qualifications,  you  may  be 
selected  for’**®  officer’s  training. 

How  Alay  I  Apply  for  Officer’s  Training  From  the 
Ranks?  Every  qualified  member  of**®  the  WAC 
has  a  chance  to  compete  for  selection  as  an  officer 
candidate  any  time  aBer  she  has’*®®  completed  three 
month’s  active  duty.  Her  selection  will  depend  on 
her  written  and  oral  examinations,  her’**®  record, 
and  her  qualities  of  leadership  as  judged  by  her 
commanding  officers. 

How  Long  Is  the  Officer^^*"  Training  Course?  The 
Officer  Candidate  School  course  takes  twelve  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  the  course,  graduates  are  commis¬ 
sioned’®*®  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

What  Are  the  Requirements  for  Joining  the  IV-'AC? 
Age:'**^  Twenty  to  forty-nine  years,  inclusive. 

Citizenship:  You  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
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States.  (You’*”*  will  have  to  furnish  a  birth  cer¬ 
tificate  or  other  satisfactory  proof  of  your  citizen¬ 
ship  and  age.)”*** 

Marriace:  You  may  be  married  or  single. 

Dependents :  You  must  be  without  children  un¬ 
der  fourteen  years  of  age.’®*® 

Character:  Must  be  excellent,  of  course. 

Education:  Two  years  of  high  school  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  aptitude’®*®  rating  meet  the  educational  re¬ 
quirement.  However,  the  high  school  requirement 
is  waived  in  the  case  of  those’®*®  whose  aptitude 
rating,  as  revealed  by  the  Mental  Alertness  Test, 
shows  equivalent  ability. 

Health:  You”"®  must  be  in  good  health,  of  average 
height  and  weight. 

Can  a  Servicemarks  Wife  Join?  Of  course.  And 
she  ll  find  a  special’”®  satisfaction  being  in  the  WAC 
—sharing  her  husband’s  experiences,  and  helping 
to  get  him  home  sooner! 

Can'^*°  Nurses  Enlist  in  the  WAC?  Yes,  unless 
they  are  eligible  for  service  as  nurses  in  the  Armed 
I  Forces. 

0«”*®  a  Civil  Service  Employee  Get  Her  Job  Back 
I  A]ter  the  W''ar?  Yes,  if  she  has  a  permanent  Civil 
^  Service’”®  status  when  she  joins  the  WAC. 

I  How  Do  I  Go  About  Joining  the  W'AC?  Go  to 
the  nearest  Recruiting  Office  (or”®®  write,  if  it’s  hard 
for  you  to  get  there).  You’ll  be  given  an  Appli¬ 
cation  Blank.  Fill  it  out  and  hand  it  in.  Then  the”’® 
officer  in  charge  will  sit  down  with  you  and  have 
a  friendly  talk.  You’ll  be  asked  what  you’ve  done 
before.  What  you  like  doing”*®  best.  What  your 
special  interests  and  abilities  are. 

You  11  also  be  given  a  Mental  Alertness  Test.”*® 
(It  takes  about  an  hour.)  Then  comes  the  Physical 
Examination.  Last  of  all — the  Army  oath  of  enlist¬ 
ment”*®  will  be  administered. 

Is  the  Mental  Alertness  Test  Hard?  Not  a  bit. 
You  can  get  a  copy  of  the  sample”®"  test  at  any 
Army  Recruiting  Station  and  make  yourself  familiar 
with  the  type  of  question.  You  don’t  have  to’”® 
write  anything.  Each  question  has  four  answers 
given — all  you  do  is  check  the  right  answer. 

What  Is  the  PhysicaP**"  Examination?  It’s  a 
complete  physical  examination — the  kind  your  own 
doctor  gives  you,  the  kind  you”*®  always  meant  to 
have.  A  nurse  w’ill  be  in  attendance  while  you 
are  being  examined. 

How  Soon  After  I  Applf^  Will  I  Go  Away  for 
Training?  After  you  hand  in  your  application 
blank  and  take  your  Mental  Alertness  Test’*®®  and 
Physical  Examination,  you  11  be  given  time  to  wind 
up  your  affairs  and  get  all  set  for  your  new’*’® 
responsibilities. 

If  I  Have  Afore  Questions  About  the  WAC  Who 
Will  Answer  Them?  Go  or  write  to  your  nearest 
Army’**®  Recruiting  Station.  They’ll  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  your  questions,  and  tell  all  about  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service’**®  you’ll  have  in  the  WAC. 

Where  Are  the  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Stations 
located?  There  is  an  Army  Recruiting’**®  Station 
in  the  Post  Office  or  Eederal  Building  in  nearly 
every  important  city  or  town.  Go’*®®  or  write  to  the 
most  convenient  one.  Do  it  today! 

Why  Should  I  Join  the  IW AC  Right  Away?  Every 
day  American’*’®  soldiers  are  dying  on  the  battle¬ 
lines.  The  longer  this  war  lasts — the  more  will  die. 
By  joining  the  WAC  at’**®  once,  you  can  hasten 
the  day  of  victory.  The  time  to  join  is  now!  (2552) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

WAC  Recruiting  Correspondence 

Army  Recruiting  and  Induction  Headquarters 
Post  Office  Building 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Gentlemen: 

Will  you’®  please  send  me  information  about  the 
WAC  and  application  blanks  for  enlistment  in  the 
Corps. 

Respectfully  yours,  (40) 

Miss  Ida  Tuffy 
15  University  Avenue 
Webster  Groves,  Missouri 
Dear  Miss  Tuffy: 

General’®  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  states 
that  the  Army  needs  many  more  thousands  of  Wacs, 
women  who  are  willing  to*®  contribute  their  utmost 
to  the  w'inning  of  the  war. 

To  be  eligible  for  enlistment  in  the  Women’s 
Army*®  Corps,  a  woman  must  be  from  twenty  through 
forty-nine  years  of  age.  She  must  submit  proof  of 
birth  and  citizenship,*®  provide  three  excellent  char¬ 
acter  references,  and  meet  standard  physical  require¬ 
ments.  She  should  have  completed’®®  two  years  of 
high  school,  and  must  further  qualify  by  attaining 
the  required  Mental  Alertness  Test  score.  High”" 
school  requirements  may  be  waived  if  this  score 
reveals  exceptional  ability.  A  woman  with  children 
under**®  14  years  of  age  is  not  eligible  unless  a  court 
order  has  transferred  custody  of  such  children  to”® 
another  person. 

On  arrival  at  a  WAC  Training  Center  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  enlisted  Wac**®  begins.  Her  education, 
aptitudes,  work  experience,  interests,  and  hobbies  are 
recorded.  Special  tests’®®  are  given  to  determine 
aptitude  and  abilitv  to  learn.  After  basic  training 
the  enlisted  Wac”®  accordingly  may  be  assigned 
directly  to  a  unit,  if  she*  possesses  a  needed  skill,  or 
she  may  be’*®  given  specialized  training  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  finance,  photography,  cryptography,  or  as 
medical’*®  or  dental  technician,  radio  operator,  me¬ 
chanic,  motor  vehicle  driver,  etc. 

It’*®  is  hoped  that  you  will  come  to  this  Head¬ 
quarters,  where  a  WAC  officer  will  be  happy  to  an¬ 
swer  vour  individual*"®  questions  about  the  W.A.C. 
Whether  or  not  you  yourself  are  eligible  to  join 
the  Corps,”®  you  can  perform  a  patriotic  service  by 
encouraging  eligible  women  to  enlist  in  the  Corps.**® 
Very  truly  yours,  (344) 


“Special  Forms”  Letters 

.Dear  Mr.  Adams: 

We  have  been  unusually  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
schedule  Mr.  Garv,  the’®  distinguished  architect  and 
lawyer,  to  speak  before  the  Architectural  Society  of 
America*^  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
Mr.  Gary  is  one  of  the  greatest  American  architects'^ 
of  our  time.  As  his  topic,  he  has  chosen:  "English 
and  American  Architecture!’ 

At  the  conclusion^  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Gary  will 
present  the  Society’s  award  for  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  contribution’®®  to  architecture  during  the  past 
year.  The  architect  chosen  for  this  honor  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  attractive  plaque,”®  designating  his  specific 
contribution. 

It  will  be  a  gala  occasion,  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
will’*®  be  disappointed. 

Cordially  yours,  (146) 
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Dear  Miss  Patterson: 

To  substantiate  its  contention  conclusively,  the 
Universal  Baking  Corporation^'^  recently  sent  trained 
investigators  and  their  assistants  to  visit  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  housewives  scattered**  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  to  get  their  impartial  testimony  as  to  which 
brand  of  bread  they  preferred!"  On  each  call  an  inde¬ 
pendent  investigator  invited  the  housewife  to  compare 
Universal’s  brand**  with  other  brands.  The  identities 
of  the  brands  were  not  known  to  the  housewives — 
a  secret  numbering  system  was*®*  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  from  the  other.  It  was  significant 
that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  housewives  voted'" 
Universal  their  favorite.  By  this  overwhelming  vote 
of  approval,  we  feel  that  we  are  justly’**  entitled 
to  claim  that  throughout  America  none  is  better. 

The  next  time  you  patronize  your  grocery  store, 
select'**  the  bread  in  the  attractive  blue  and  white 
wrapper — Universal.  You'll  not  be  disappointed. 

Yours  truly,  (179) 

Dear  Mr.  Corbin: 

Our  salesman,  Mr.  Murphy,  telephoned  us  that 
you  have  requested  our  wholesale  prices  on*®  the 
gloves  we  manufacture.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
make  a  quotation  until  we  are  more  familiar" 
with  your  type  of  business.  Won't  you  please 
specify  your  business  on  the  attached  blank  so 
that  we  can  comply  with  your*®  request. 

Very  truly  yours,  (65) 

All-Out  ARLENE 

Briefed  from  the  story  by  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 

(Copyright,  1943,  by  H.  I.  Phillipt) 

Reprinted  by  permittion  of  author  and  publitherg 
(Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.) 

IT  ISN’T  EASY.  Tm  susceptible  to  urges.  Know 
what  I  mean.^  Sometimes  I  can  shake  ’em  off, 
sometimes  not.  This*®  is  such  a  persistent  one. 
"How  about  it?"  it  keeps  asking.  "Other  girls 
are  meeting  the  call.  You  don't  want  anybody*® 
saying  you  sat  this  war  out,  do  you?" 

.But  I  have  sales  resistance.  My  job  where  I 
am  is  important.  A*®  girl  can’t  just  slam  the  cover 
over  her  typewriter  and  make  for  the  nearest  re¬ 
cruiting  station  just  because  she**  has  sudden  im¬ 
pulses. 

The  Urge  keeps  nagging  me:  "Molly  Pierson 
has  signed  up.  Your  cousin  Marge  is  in.  Miss 
Toopsey,'*®  in  the  front  office,  has  a  uniform  al¬ 
ready.  You’re  beginning  to  get  conspicuous  in 
that  bolero'*®  suit  with  costume  jewelry." 

Night  and  day  the  Urge  heckles  me  that  way 
and  ignores  my  answers.  But  I  keep  hesitating.'*® 
One  night  I  am  having  dinner  with  Terry,  and 
we  get  to  talking  about  the  war.  He  is  playing  his'*® 
eighteenth  week  with  Lopez,  billed  as  "The  Her¬ 
cules  Twins,  In  Feats  of  Superhuman  Strength  and 
Agility." 

I  am'*®  a  little  peeved  at  Terry  because  he  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  call  in  the  draft  under  a  deferment*®® 
and  being  just  a  little  too  resigned  about  it.  I 
mean  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  boy  should  be 
in  uniform  it**®  is  a  Superman  like  Terry. 

This  night  I  tell  him  I  am  thinking  of  joining 
the  Waacs.  He  doesn’t  say  much,  but**®  I  can 
tell  he  thinks  I  am  just  kidding.  When  I  tell  him 
I  think  he  should  get  a  clearance  from  his  draft 
board  and  try**®  to  get  into  the  volunteer  officers’ 
training  corps  he  seems  touchy. 

We  have  a  very  dismal  evening  and***  an  un¬ 


pleasant  parting  around  nine  o’clock,  with  hin.  tdl 
ing  me  I  am  acting  as  if  this  was  my  personal'' 
war  and  I  was  running  it  with  a  stop  watch  on 
myself  and  everybody  else. 

I  am  disappointed  in**®  Terry.  I 

At  the  same  time  I  think  maybe  he  is  right. 

I  am  feeling  a  total  loss  in  the  total  war  again"* 
when  I  get  home  and  turn  on  the  radio  just  to 
get  the  whole  thing  off  my  mind. 

But  what  do  I  get? 

A  big  "All**®  Out  For  America”  Hour! 

Then  two  things  more  have  to  happen  to  me. 

I  see  a  w’ounded  boy  back  from  Guadalcanal* 
and  I  read  about  five  sons  out  of  one  family  all  be¬ 
ing  killed  on  one  American  battleship. 

That*®®  does  it!  I  hurry  to  Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace  and  get  all  the  Waac  data. 

I  take  the  application  blank  home.  It**®  has  so 
many  questions  it  is  worse  than  the  one  that  made 
my  old  boss,  Mr.  Batson,  so  mad  at  questionnaires 
one**®  day  he  threw  a  chair  out  of  the  office  window. 
'They  think  of  everything  in  those  questionnaires 


WELL,  in  a  few**®  days  a  letter  comes  telling  me 
to  drop  in  foi  my  Alertness  Test.  Nellie  Shaw 
gets  her  notice  for  the  same  time,**®  so  we  go  in 
together. 

I  think  surely  I  am  convincing  the  examining 
officer,  a  Lieutenant**®  Malley,  that  I  am  no  girl  to  be 
depended  upon  in  an  all-out  war,  but  she  smiles 
and  says  I  am  making**®  only  the  norm'.l  errors. 

Then  there’s  the  physical.  The  report  that  the 
physical  given  the  girls  is  a  mere**®  once-over  com¬ 
pared  to  what  they  give  the  boys  must  be  false. 
Or  else  they  make  a  mistake  and  examine  me  for 
the**®  backfield  at  Notre  Dame. 

It  leaves  me  awfully  tired. 


THERE  is  quite  a  wait  at  this  stage,  and  I  am  j 
thinking  of  trying**®  for  the  Coast  Guard,  which  1 
hear  is  easier,  when  a  notice  comes  that  I  have  I 
passed  the  tests  and  to  report  to*®®  be  enrolled  j 
and  fingerprinted. 

And  now  comes  the  hard  part,  telling  my  folks. 

It’s  hard  telling  Mom;  at  first  she  just  sits*" 
there  and  stares. 

"'The  Waacs!"  she  says,  suddenly.  "Whatever  put 
that  idea  in  your  head?” 

"It’s  my  duty  to  do  something**®  in  the  war, 
and  I  decided  the  Waacs  was  where  I  would  fit," 

I  answer. 

"You  got  that  from  a  fireside  chat,”  says**®  Mom. 
"Your  dad  was  in  the  last  war.  I  helped  plenty. 

I  knitted  myself  blue  in  the  face.  But  nobody 
expected**®  me  to  put  on  an  army  uniform  and  go 
off  to  some  military  camp.  The  papers  say  therr 
will  be*®®  150,000  Waacs.  You’ll  be  shooting  each 
other  in  the  confusion.” 

I  explain  that  we  will  not  have  weapons'* 
and  tell  her  all  about  how  a  girl  can  help  win  the 
war.  I  ' 

"Oh,  well,"  she  says,  after  a  while,  "I  suppose 
it’s  all**®  for  the  best  and  you  know  what  you’re 
doing.  .  .  .  Go  ahead  and  do  your  duty  as  you  see 
it.  And  may  God  bless  you  always,"**®  Mom  gives 
in  finally. 

Then  we  have  a  nice  little  cry  together,  and  in 
my  heart  I  know  that  if  she  was**®  in  the  age  limits 
she’d  be  joining  up  with  me. 

She  wants  to  start  helping  me  pack,  and  to  make 
her  feel  better  I*®®  tell  her  she  can  make  out  a  list 
of. things.  She  mentions  so  many  inside  of  five 
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[uinutes  lhat  I  have  to  remind**®  her  that  I  am 
going  to  a  war,  not  a  Campfire  Girls’  picnic. 

"You’ve  only  got  that  one  little  umbrella,”  she*^® 
ays.  "You’ll  want  at  least  two  in  a  war  as  wide¬ 
spread  as  this.” 

1  hug  her,  so  she  can’t  see  me  smiling.  She’s 
I  dear! 

I’m”*®  to  leave  in  a  week  for  Daytona  Beach. 
Nellie  Shaw  goes  in  the  same  group.  She  says 
she  was  hoping  for  Palm  Beach,  but*“  war  is  war 
jfld  Daytona  will  have  to  do. 

•  •  • 

IT  IS  FUN  starting  off  from  Penn  Station,  just 
like  going  off  to®“  Florida  for  a  winter  vacation. 
Some  of  the  girls  are  as  noisy  as  children  assem¬ 
bling  for  their  annual®*®  trip  to  Kamp  Kill  Kare. 
The  place  is  full  of  boy  friends  and  relatives.  Some 
close-harmony  lads  gather  around  one  group®*®  of 
girls  and  put  everything  into  the  "In  the  Army 
Now”  song,  with  verses  done  to  fit  the  Waacs. 


THERE  are  all®®®  types  taking  the  train,  and  I 
guess  you  couldn’t  get  a  better  cross-section  of 
American  womanhood.  What  I*“  mean,  there  are 
kids  that  look  as  if  they  are  playing  hookey  from 
kindergarten,  any  number  of  them  in  the  twenty*®®®- 
one  to  thirty  zone,  quite  a  few  who  w'ill  never  see 
thirty-five  again,  and  tw'o  or  three  w'ho  look  defi¬ 
nitely'®*®  in  their  late  forties. 

There’s  a  debbie,  the  movie  type,  the  life-of-the- 
party  type,  the  strong-woman  type  who  you'®*®  know 
is  going  to  be  a  big  help  anywhere,  and  the  moth¬ 
erly  type  with  a  certain  look  in  her  eyes  that 
makes'"*®  you  sure  everything  is  going  to  turn  out 
fine. 

And  then  there  is  Wanda  Carroway,  all  tangled 
up  in  some’®**  kind  of  a  contraption  that  seems  part 
roof  ventilator  and  part  open  plumbing.  It  turns 
out  to  be  something  called"®®  a  sousaphone.  She 
has  to  argue  that  it  isn’t  a  new  device  for  detect¬ 
ing  airplanes. 

It  seems  a  sousaphone"*®  is  a  musical  instrument. 

You  could  knock  me  over  with  a  zither  when  she 
explains  that  the  army  not"*®  only  knows  all  about 
her  being  on  the  way  with  this  superweapon  but 
can  hardly  wait.  'They  have  to  have  a"*®  band  for 
the  camp,  so  they  get  up  a  female  band,  and  one 
of  the  hard  parts  is  finding  a  girl  who  not  only 
can"*®  plav  this  sousaphone  thing,  but  will. 

Some  of  us  think  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  a  girl  who  would  play  a  sousaphone’*®®  even 
to  help  win  a  war.  But  I  am  for  Wanda,  with 
or  without  it.  She  looks  so  overburdened  that  I 
even’***  help  her  carry  it. 

A  bunch  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  office  arrive 
in  a  loudly  lyrical  mood  and  render***®  a  little 
thing  of  their  own  composition: 

Sister’s  now  a  sailor. 

I’m  a  Waac  quite  trim; 

Mother’s  in  the  Coast***®  Guard, 

Learning  how  to  swim. 

Grandma  ferries  bombers; 

How  Aunt  Eppie  shines 
Out  there  in  a  desert. 

Helping  dig  up  mines!***® 

Kate,  our  maid,  has  left  us — 

No  more  will  she  scrub; 

Left  a  note  just  saying, 

"Off  to  run  a  sub.” 


Nursemaid  is  a  warden,**®® 

Laundress  is  a  cop.  .  .  . 

Keep  the  home  fires  burning! — 

Atta  darling,  POP! 

Mom  and  Dad  are  there,  of  course.  Dad  gives 
me  a  lucky***®  piece  he  carried  all  through  the  last 
war.  Mom  brings  along  a  fruit  cake  and  a  pair 
of  galoshes  she  thinks  I  ought***®  to  have.  And 
Rags  is  in  the  send-off  party,  too.  He  seems  to 
know  I  am  going  away,  and  he  keeps  staring  at***® 
me  and  barking. 

Mom  and  Dad  are  both  hanging  onto  the  leash, 
and  Rags — the  darling! — nearly  drags  them  down  the 
stairway***®  in  his  frenzied  attempts  to  follow  me 
down  to  the  train  level. 

I’ll  never  forget  Mom  calling  after  me  when**®® 
I’m  almost  in  the  train,  "Arlene,  don’t  forget  your 
vitamins!”  (1411) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

65,000,000  Checks  a  Year 

THE  TREASURY’S  CHIEF  DISBURSING  OFFI¬ 
CER,  Guy  F.  Allen,  "signs”  more  checks  for  more 
money  than  any  other  person*®  in  the  world.  In  a 
single  year  his  name  has  appeared  on  about  sixty- 
five  million  checks  for  a  total  of*®  nine  billion 
two  hundred  twenty-five  million  dollars.  To  print 
that  many  checks  takes  sixty-five  hundred  pounds  of 
ink*®  and  one  hundred  twelve  tons  of  paper.  If 
Mr.  Allen  had  to  sign  all  his  checks  by  hand,  he 
w’ould  soon  fall  behind.*®  At  the  rate  of  five  seconds 
per  signature  (a  fast  clip)  it  w'ould  take  him  thirty- 
one  years  to  sign  his  office’s*®®  output  of  checks 
for  a  single  year.  But  that  part  of  Mr.  Allen’s 
job  is  easy,  for  he  has  machines  to  do**®  it  for  him. 
Each  machine  is  capable  of  "signing”  twenty  thousand 
checks  a  day.  (134) — ai)Ou/  The  First 


They  Fought  Like  Men 

By  ROBERT  CLARK 
in  The  Woman,  April,  1944 

THE  fact  of  women  in  a  man’s  army  did  not  begin 
with  the  present  war.  Three  women,  at  least, 
fired  guns  and  were*®  cited  for  bravery  during  the 
Revolutionary  War;  over  four-hundred  women 
whose  sex  was  known*®  enlisted  in  the  War  between 
the  States,  but  how  many  wore  either  the  blue 
or  the  gray  and  did  not  reveal  their*®  femininity 
can  only  be  estimated. 

It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  wives  of  soldiers 
in  the*®  War  of  Independence  to  accompany  their 
husbands  to  the  field  to  cook,  wash,  and  mend  soiled 
or  battle-torn*®®  uniforms,  but  the  powerful  Molly 
Pitcher  (she  could  swing  a  three-bushel  sack  of  wheat 
to  her  shoulder),  Margaret**®  Corbin,  and  Deborah 
Sampson  were  also  gallant  soldiers.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  praised  Molly  Pitcher’s  courage,  gave  her**®  a 
sergeant’s  commission,  and  had  her  name  placed 
on  the  list  of  half-pay  officers  for  life.  Lafayette 
invited***  Molly  to  review  his  troops,  and  when  she 
died  in  1832  at  the  age  of  ninety  years  she  was**® 
buried  with  full  military  lionors. 

In  1772  John  Corbin,  who  at  the  beginning*®® 
of  the  Revolution  enlisted  in  the  First  Artillery  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  accorded  the**®  privilege  of  having 
his  voung  wife  accompany  him. 

During  the  attack  upon  Fort  Washington.  Cor¬ 
bin  was**®  killed  instantly  by  a  shot  through  the 
head  while  serving  his  gun.  Margaret,  who  was 
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near  him,  ran  wild-eyed,  half-crazed  with’*"  grief 
to  the  commander. 

"Let  me  take  my  husband’s  place  at  the  gun!” 
she  cried.  "I  know  all  about  it — Jack  has  shown 
me.’*"  Let  me  fire  it!” 

The  officer  consented  and  Margaret  served  the 
gun  for  several  hours  before  she  herself’""  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded. 

After  the  war,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
took  action  by  resolving:  .  .  that”"  Margaret 

Corbin,  wounded  and  disabled,  while  she  heroically 
filled  the  part  of  her  husband  ...  do  receive  during’^" 
her  natural  life,  one-half  pay  drawn  by  a  soldier 
in  the  service  of  these  states.” 

Deborah  Sampson  donned  the*“  uniform  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  and  fought  for  nearly  two  years  as  an  ordinary 
trooper  in  the  American®"  Army.  She  was  not 
quite  twenty-two  when  she  enlisted. 

At  White  Plains,  in  her  first  encounter  with  the 
enemy,"“  Deborah  had  her  first  taste  of  fire.  The 
soldier  on  her  right  was  shot  dead,  and  she  herself 
received  two  bullet  holes*’"  through  her  coat  and 
one  through  her  cap.  In  a  subsequent  engagement 
she  was  wounded  twice,  once  in  the  thigh,  and 
this  made**"  her  fearful  that  her  sex  would  be 
discovered.  So  she  probed  the  wound  and  removed 
the  bullet  with  a  penknife  and  a**"  needle  before  the 
doctor  arrived.  Then  she  dressed  the  wound  and 
refused  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

So  successfully**"  did  she  live  the  life  of  a  soldier 
and  perform  the  duties  of  a  good  trooper  that  in 
1783*“  she  was  selected  by  General  Patterson  as  his 
personal  attendant. 

But,  unfortunately"’®  for  her,  this  did  not  last 
long.  Deborah  became  the  victim  of  a  current  epi¬ 
demic  and  during  a**"  spell  of  unconsciousness  it 
was  discovered  that  she  was  a  woman.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Washington  gave  her  an“"  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  army,  and  later  she  married  and 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age — always  the  object®*®  of 
veneration  by  her  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  number  of  women  who  entered  service  in 
the  War  between  the***  States  is  greater  than  com¬ 
monly  supposed.  Annie  Etheridge,  along  with 
eighteen  other  young  ladies,  joined  up  with*”  the 
idea  of  serving  as  nurse  on  the  battlefield.  The 
other  hands  and  hearts  were  unaccustomed  to  stren¬ 
uous**®  work  and  revolting  sights  and  the  eighteen 
soon  returned  home.  Not  Annie.  She  plunged 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fighting.**"  and  the  army 
furnished  her  with  a  horse,  a  sidesaddle,  and  sad¬ 
dlebags.  On  each  hip  she  swung  a  holster  and**" 
pistol. 

Annie  was  standing  under  a  rocky  ledre  w-atching 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  suddenly  she’"* 
saw  a  lad  fall.  In  a  moment  she  was  at  his  side — 
cutting  awav  the  uniform  over  his  wound.  As  she 
put”®  her  hand  behind  his  back  to  raise  him  up 
so  he  could  drink  from  her  canteen,  shots  from  a 
rebel  battery  literally’*®  tore  him  to  pieces  under 
her  very  hands. 

Later  in  the  day  as  she  was  kneeling  beside 
another’*®  wounded  soldier,  she  heard  a  gruff  voice 
repeating  her  name.  General  Kearney  had  checked 
his  horse  by  her  side  and  was’*®  gazing  down  at  her 
with  admiration  and  pride. 

"That’s  right,”  he  exclaimed,  "rm  glad  to  see  you 
here — helping  these  poor  fellows.”*®® 

Annie  didn’t  answer,  but  her  eves  lighted  in  ap¬ 
preciation.  ’’When  this  is  over."  the  General*’®  con¬ 
tinued.  ”I  will  have  you  made  a  regimental  ser¬ 
geant!” 

If  the  government  had  been  awarding  the  Purple 
Heart***  medal  in  1861,  Annie  would  have  received 


one.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Annie* 
found  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  determined  skir¬ 
mish.  Riding  to  the  end  of  the  line,  she  turned 
to  look  back,'''"  and  at  that  instant  an  officer  quickly 
pushed  himself  and  his  horse  between  her  and  a  large 
tree  which  had  been"""  affording  her  some  protec¬ 
tion.  This  unchivalrous  act  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  was  his  last,  for  a  ball  whizzed"’"  by  from 
the  rebel  position  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  dead. 
At  the  same  moment,  another  ball  cut  through  An¬ 
nie’s"*"  dress,  wounding  both  her  and  her  horse. 
Fortunately  it  was  only  a  flesh  wound  and  she 
was  soon  back  in  the  battle.”® 

Near  the  close  of  the  war,  Annie  received  a 
citation  from  General  Biiiey.  One  evening  he 
gathered  together”®  his  troops,  and  with  proper 
military  ceremony  presented  her  with  the  glitter¬ 
ing  Kearney  Cross  in*"®  recognition  of  her  heroic 
service. 

Loretta  Velasquez,  Cuban-born,  who  had  spent  her 
childhood  and  received'"’"  her  education  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  fought  with  the  Confederate  Army,  enlisting 
as  a  man. 

When  the'"*"  War  between  the  States  broke  out  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  throw  his  lot  with  the 
South,  at  the  same  time  telling  him*"*"  that  she 
was  going  to  join  the  army  herself.  He  tried  to 
change  her  mind,  but  it  was  no  use.  After  he  left 
for  camp,"*"  Loretta  fitted  herself  with  a  wire  frame 
to  give  her  figure  a  masculine  appearance,  donned  a 
uniform,"®  glued  on  a  false  mustache,  and  adopted 
the  title  of  Lieutenant  Harry  T.  Buford.  Then  she 
set  out  for’”®  Arkansas,  Nvhere  she  recruited  a  com¬ 
pany  of  volunteers. 

As  an  officer,  she  took  active  part  in  the  battles”* 
of  Bull  Run,  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  Fort  Donelson.  At 
intervals  she  resumed  feminine  garb  and  worked  as  a 
spy.  She"*®  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  and  was 
wounded  again  in  that  eng-igement.  After  the  war 
ended  she  w’ent-to"*®  California  to  become  a  miner! 

Today,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
who  are  joining”®  the  WACs,  WAVES,  SPARS, 
and  Marines  testifies  once  again  that  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  women  to’”®  do  their  part  for  their 
country  is  as  much  alive  in  1944  as  it  was  in”* 
1776  or  1861.  (1249) 
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Things  Worth  Knowing 

THE  BELIEF  prevalent  in  many  countries  that 
fliec  are  unhappy  in  the  presence  of  blue  seems 
to  be  well  founded.*®  Most  of  the  hospitals  and 
clinics  in  France  are  painted  light  blue,  and  it^ 
teriors  of  factories  and*®  abatoirs  in  Denmark  are 
bright  blue.  And  an  English  architect  has  found 
that  a  kitchen  with  walls  and  ceilings  pain'ed* 
a  powder  blue  does  not  attract  flies.  In  some  South 
American  countries  and  in  parts  of  the  West  Indies 
fly  screens®  are  not  considered  necessary  when  blue 
is  used  as  a  decoration.  (94) — Improvement  Eh 


A  Message  from  Elmer  Davis 

From  April-May  ’‘Magazine  War  Guide” 

RECENT  talk  of  cutbacks  seems  to  have  left  the 
idea  in  some  minds  that  we  are  about  readv  to  go’ 
back  to’®  the  produ'^tion  of  civiPan  goods.  The  feel¬ 
ing  behind  such  talk  is  that  the  war  is  in  the  bag, 
that  we  can  begin*"  to  relax. 

No  feeling  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  security.  The  war  won’t  be  over  till®  the  last 
shot  is  fired. 
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Wc  have  got  past  the  preliminaries  and  have 
come  to  the  main  bout.  But  that  bout  still  has 
to*  be  fought,  and  for  it  we  will  need  everything 
»e  can  produce. 

It  is  true  that  news  has  come  out  lately  about’®* 
certain  cutbacks  in  war  production.  When  we  have 
ijeaten  Germany,  such  cutbacks  may  assume  some 
importance.  But*"®  we  haven’t  yet  reached  that 
point,  and  it  is  harmful  to  the  national  effort  to 
suppose  we  can  begin  to  ease”®  down  now. 

Our  soldiers  aren  t  easing  down.  They  are  facing 
their  greatest  battle.  The  civilian  population  must 
face*®®  the  future  in  the  same  way — with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  showdown  is  still  to  come  and  to  win 
It  we  at  home  have  to**®  keep  on  producing  everything 
we  can  with  all  the  energy  we  can  muster.  To 
turn  now  to  the  production'®®  of  civilian  goods,  or 
to  fix  our  talk  and  thoughts  on  it  instead  of  on  the 
winning  of  the  war  would  be  to'"  divert  part  of  our 
strength  at  the  time  we  need  it  most.  We  still  have 
to  deliver  the  knockout  blow  and,  until  ir*®  has 
been  delivered  with  all  the  force  we  can  put  into 
it,  talk  of  cutbacks  to  the  production  of  civilian'®® 
goods  is  premature.  (264) 


Take  a  Lesson  from  the  Army 

By  EDWINA  NOLAN 
General  Electric  Consumers  Institute 
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THOSE  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast 
Guard  in  control  of  food,  abide  rigidly  by  these 
rules:  All  food  must"  be  prepared  with  extreme 
accuracy  for  the  number  of  men  to  be  served,  so 
'  tlu(  there  will  be  as  little  left*“-over  prepared  food 
u  possible.  Unpopular  foods  are  served  on  fewer 
ocasions.  The  soldier  or  sailor*®  is  urged  to  "Take 
all  you  want — but  eat  all  you  take.” 

This  slogan,  "Take  all  you  want — but  eat  all  you 
take,”  is  posted  in*®  all  mess  halls.  And  those  boys 
follow  through — they  know  the  value  of  food  as  a 
weapon  of  war! 

Food  can  save  millions  of*®®  lives.  But  waste 
and  nonproduction  can  lose  these  millions  of  lives, 
too.  In  fact,  the  course  of  the  whole  War  depends 
upon’"  how  successfully  we  can  produce  food,  and 
how  willingly  we  can  save  and  soare  it. 

Here  is  how  American”®  food  is  distributed: 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  food  produced  in  this 
country  is  reserved  to  supply  the’*®  needs  of  the 
civilian  population.  Only  thirteen  per  cent  is  used 
by  our  armed  forces.  The  food  allocated’*®  for 
lend-lease  amounts  to  ten  per  cent  of  our  total  food 
supply.  The  remaining  two  per  cent  is  sent  to 
our*®®  possessions. 

For  the  duration  of  the  War,  no  matter  how  much 
food  America  produces,  there  will  always*"  be  more 
needed  because,  as  the  War  progresses,  there  will  be 
an  increasing  demand  for  food  supplies  throughout 
the**®  world  and  the  demand  will  continue  to  exceed 
the  supply. 

The  demand  for  many  foods  already  exceeds  our**® 
supply.  So,  in  order  to  be  fair  and  to  insure  even 
distribution,  rationing  of  these  items  has  been**® 
put  into  effect.  Rationing  affects  you,  and  you,  and 
me.  We  share  alike  and  we  suffer  alike  on  the 
hard’®®-to-get  and  scarce  foods.  Any  violation  of  the 
rationing  system  is  in  truth  an  act  of  sabotage 
against**®  your  own  country — it  helps  Hitler  in  a 
great  big  way.  (330) 


Write  to  the  Men  Who  Fight 

YOUR  PEN  is  a  sword  that  will  help  win  the 
war  if  you  use  it  to  write  letters  to  the  men  who 
fight.  Here’s  how: 

1.  Write"  many  letters.  Become  a  letter-factory 
turning  them  out  by  the  dozen.  To  get  a  letter  is  a 
Yank’s*®  biggest  thrill  ,  .  .  not  to  get  one,  his  keenest 
disappointment.  Keep  Uncle  Sam’s  mailbags  stuffed 
with  letters  from  home! 

2.  Climb®®  into  the  envelope  and  seal  the  flap.  Put 
yourself  into  it,  and  all  the  family.  Create  a  visit 
home*®  with  the  magic  of  words  and  the  help  of 
your  camera.  Keep  a  notebook  and  jot  down  the 
little  happenings  that"”  have  the  touch  of  home. 

3.  Fill  your  letters  to  the  brim  with  smiles,  joy, 
happiness,  and  humor.  Pack  in  some  laughs.  Clip 
cartoons’"  that  have  given  you  a  chuckle,  write  notes 
on  them  and  enclose  them.  Send  along  riddles  and 
puzzles.  Use  your”®  ingenuity  and  do  something  un¬ 
usual. 

4.  Taboo  preaching  and  sob-stuff.  Though  you 
are  writing  with  a  breaking'*®  heart,  make  your  letter 
radiant  with  faith.  Don  t  add  an  additional  load 
of  worry  and  fear  to  those  whose  burdens'*®  already 
are  great.  Put  a  lift  in  every  line!  (190) — The 
Friendly  Adventurer. 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

THE  STRONG  MAN  at  the  fair  had  squeezed  the 
juice  out  of  a  lemon. 

Holding  it  up  before  the  crowd  he  shouted: 
"I’ll  give"  $5  to  anyone  who  can  squeeze  another 
drop  of  juice  out  of  this  lemon!” 

Up  stepped  a  little  man.  He*®  gripped  the 
lemon  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  crowd,  squeezed 
out  several  drops. 

"Its  easy,”  he  murmured.  "I’m  a  tax*®  col¬ 
lector.”  (61) 

•  •  • 

"I’M  asking  for  more  electricity  over  here,  do 
you  understand?” 

"Yes,  ma’am;  more  power  to  you.”  (18) 

•  •  • 

"I  DON’T  SUPPOSE  you  keep  anything  so 
civilized  as  dog  biscuits  in  this  one-horse,  run¬ 
down,  jay  town,  do  you?”  the*®  motorist  snarled. 

"Oh,  yes,  stranger,”  the  village  merchant  respond¬ 
ed  pleasantly. 

"Quite  a  few  folks  like  you  come  through  from 
the*®  city,  and  we  aim  to  have  everything  called 

for.  Have  ’em  in  a  bag  or  eat  ’em  here?”  (56) 

•  •  • 

A  YOUNG  COLLEGE  BOY,  having  disposed  of 
his  monthly  allowance,  wired  his  father  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message:  No  mon" — no  fun — your  son. 

In  due  time  he  received  the  following  reply: 
How  sad — too  bad — your  dad.  (36) 

•  •  • 

DICK:  Did  you  tell  her,  when  you  proposed  to 
her,  that  you  were  unworthy  of  her?  'That  always 
makes  a  big  hit. 

Harry':*®  I  was  going  to — but  she  told  it  to  me 
first.  (29) 

•  •  • 

"JOHNNIE,  were  you  looking  through  the  keyhole 
last  night  at  your  sister  and  me?” 

"Honest,  I  wasn’t.  Mother  was  in  the  way." 

(20) 
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1  ranscription  Practice 


Dear  Mr.  Garfield: 

The  time  was  when  owners  of  refrigeration 
equipment  waited  until  just  before  a'*  new  season 
to  overhaul  and  repair  equipment.  But  that  was 
in  those  happy  prewar  days! 

Now,  with  labor  and*"  material  shortages,  and 
with  no  knowledge  of  what  tomorrow  may  bring, 
folks  are  getting  at  these  jobs  early!*"  They’re  over¬ 
hauling,  repairing,  and  being  sure  all  equipment 
will  be  ready  for  the  summer’s  heavy  load.“ 

So  this  letter  is  just  a  friendly  reminder  of  the 
advantages  of  ordering  the  rings  you  need  right 
away!'^  We  can  still  give  quick  service  ("the 
fastest  piston  ring  service  in  America!’’)  on  emer¬ 
gency  jobs,  but“"  when  you  give  us  a  little  extra 
time  on  filling  orders  it’s  always  sincerely  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Will  you'*®  tell  us  how  and  when  we  may  serve 
you.^  Our  branch  office  in  your  neighborhood  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  2165*""  Crescent  Avenue — two  bltxks  from 
the  Washington  Avenue  subway  station. 

Sincerely  yours,  (177) 


Gentlemen: 

Yes,  it  is  check  and  double  check  these  days, 
to  keep  up  with  the  new  quantity  restrictions  and 
regulations'"  governing  paper  inventories — sizes, 
weights,  and  what  nots. 

If  the  paper  curtailment  rulings  create*"  problems 
for  you,  we  are  at  your  service,  ready  to  cut  your 
paper  worries  down  to  a  minimum. 

At  a  moment’s*"  notice,  we  are  prepared  to  buy  your 
surplus  paper  stock  at  a  fair  price.  Or,  if  regulations 
would  permit*®  you  to  hold  on  to  it  if  it  were  an¬ 
other  size,  we’ll  cut  it  down  for  you  to  any  size 
you  require. 

We  can*®®  do  anything  to  a  sheet  of  paper  that  a 
mill  can  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  even  do  cut¬ 
ting  for**®  several  mills  to  help  them  with  their 
overflow.  Needless  to  say,  we’re  equipped  to  handle 
large  tonnage. 

So  don’t**®  start  tearing  paper  when  you  have 
a  paper  problem — just  check  with  us  and  we’ll  help 
you  smooth  it  out  in  double-quick*®"  time. 

Cordially  yours,  (164) 


Appreciate  Criticism 


(May  O.C.A.  Memberthip  Te$t) 


Madeline  Plans  Bumper  Crop 


) 


(May  Junior  O.C.A,  Test) 

Dear  Al: 

I  thought  a  long  time  about  what  you  wr 
and  I  am  going  to  "keep  the  home  fires  burnii 
for  you  and  Dad*"  now.  I  can  do  a  lot  on  this 
farm — some  of  my  friends  from  school  are  cr 
to  join  me.  I  shall  teach  them,  and  I*"  know 
will  get  along. 

Tommy  Martin,  who  wasn’t  taken  into  the  A 
because  of  his  eyes,  will  stay  here,*"  and  old  : 
Jones,  who  sold  his  farm  after  his  wife  died,  w 
to  come.  He  told  me  that  he  would  help  1 
after  things  until**  you  and  Dad  return.  Isn’t  t.«, 
nice?  We  plan  to  have  a  record  crop  to  harvest 
this  summer. 

Love, 

Madeline  (100) 


Key  to  M /Sgt.  Goodwin’s  Notes 

ENLISTED  MEMBERS  of  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  will  be  issued  a  uniform  of  khaki  tropial 
worsted*®  for  summer  wear. 

The  new  uniform  is  similar  to  the  summer  uni¬ 
form  worn  by  Wac  officers,  the  only*"  difference ' 
being  that  the  enlisted  women’s  uniform  does  not 
have  khaki  braid  on  the  sleeve  cuff.  There  is*®  no 
change  in  enlisted  Wac  insignia.  Enlisted  women 
will  continue  to  wear  the  khaki  cotton  twill*®  uni¬ 
form  while  on  duty.  'The  new  tropical  worsted  is 
authorized  for  wear  at  other  times. 

Wacs  will  change  to*"®  summer  uniform  on  the 
same  date  as  other  military  personnel.  This  date 
varies  throughout  the  Nation,**®  depending  upon 
weather  conditions.  (127) 


Do  you  know  Why  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  are  Discriminated 
Against  —  Unjustly? 


Read  the  Ansn>er  in 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


I  HAVE  A  THOUGHT  that  I  should  like  to 
pass  along  to  you  beginners  in  business. 

Just  because  your  employer  points*®  out  the  de¬ 
fects  in  your  work,  don’t  develop  a  good-sized 
grouch  and  a  hunch  that  he  is  "down  on  you.” 

Your  employer*"  knows  that  a  man  worth  while 
having  is  worth  while  correcting,  and  nobody  wants 
to  take  the  time  to  suggest  improvements*"  to  the 
fellow  who  isn’t  worth  improving. 

Don’t  resent  criticism  that  is  just  and  fair,  for  the 
simple*®  reason  that  it  is  directed  to  you  in  a  spirit 
of  helping  you  and  your  work,  although  it  may  not 
seem  like*®*  that  at  the  time.  Your  employer 
thinks  too  much  of  you  to  fire  you  because  you 
haven’t  come  up  to  the  efficiency**®  test.  He  feels 
that  you  are  made  of  good  stuff  and  that  it  is  well 
worth  his  time,  patience,  and  money  to  develop**® 
it;  that  some  day  you  will  be  of  vital  importance 
and  help  to  him. 

Appreciate  criticism  and  guard  against**®  being 
corrected  for  the  same  thing  twice.  (168) — Adapted 


Karl  Stecher  (A.B.,  LL.B.,  Jur.D.) 

“It  is  a  book  worth  dozens  of  the  learned 
treatises  and  dissertations  of  profound 
scholars  and  researchers  in  the  field  of 
‘education.’  It  tells  the  Americans  bluntly 
what  is  wrong  with  their  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.”  From  The  News  and  Courier, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

“If  you  want  to  read  some  of  the  neatest 
satire  published  in  many  a  day,  look  up  this 
book. 

“You’ll  have  a  lot  of  fun  reading  Mr. 
Stecher — and  if  enough  folks  read  him  they 
might  do  something  about  this  so-called 
educational  leadership.”  From  The  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer. 


At  your  bookstore,  or  ^2.75  postpaid 
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